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INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 
IN FOLK-LORE. 


Accorp1nc to the indication of the name, a folk-song or folk-tale 
seems to be contrasted with the composition of a single artist. “ Popu- 
lar” literature, as we conceive, belongs or belonged to the commu- 
nity, while a work of art is the property of an individual. The former 
is marked by simplicity and uniformity, the latter by complication 
and variety. Thecne makes an effect of unconsciousness and naiveté, 
the latter of reflection and deliberate choice. In this respect, the 
simile of wild and cultivated flora appears to express a real dis- 
tinction ; as every bloom of the woods is felt to be pretty, so every 
traditional product has its esthetic value; while literary construc- 
tions must be perfect, or else are cast out as unregarded weeds. 
The phraseology which would put down the folk-song as a growth of 
nature, the written poem as a creation of art, has therefore some real 
basis in the impression respectively made by the two sorts of compo- 
sition. 

At the time when folk-tales first began to attract attention, this 
opposition was especially marked. The sophisticated character of 
eighteenth century literature, its rationality and precision, common- 
sense and absence of mysticism, exhibited the reverse of qualities 
possessed by Christian legends still current in Europe, or northern 
ballads made familiar by Percy. At a later time, only in the first 
quarter of the nineteeth century, the collections of the brothers 
Grimm called the attention of literati to the existence of a treasure 
hitherto disregarded, to nursery tales or marchen recited by nurses 
and mothers, and to the numerous narratives remembered in Ger- 
many, in which the activity of saints or fairies was associated with 
particular localities. 

By Jacob Grimm himself, and by the school which he founded, the 
explanation given to the entirety of this German traditional litera- 
ture was that it represented the survival of ancient German religion. 
Man, it was thought, had from the first possessed a pure religious 
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feeling and ethical sense; in the main, his pristine worship might be 
regarded as a system of conceptions founded on a direct reaction to 
nature. The phenomena of the external world, interpreted as the 
expression of divine purpose, by a regular descent reflected them- 
selves in mythology ; actions of gods passed into narratives of heroes, 
these into the fireside tales of the modern world; folk-song and 
folk-tale were to be considered as the detritus of myth. It was be- 
lieved that such body of traditions formed the peculiar possession 
of a single people, transmitted without serious admixture from gen- 
eration to generation, and expressing the peculiar mentality of the 
race to which it belonged. 

To the English public, F. Max Miiller became the interpreter of 
such conceptions, and through his presentation the theory of the 
solar myth for a brief period reigned in current literature. Such 
explanation was connected with the habit of view, according to 
which primitive methods of thought and expression radically differed 
from those of recent time. Men, this author supposed, had once 
possessed a language-making faculty, in virtue of which an external 
stimulus produced its effect in sound; a word was the echo of the 
organism to such impulse. In this manner, in early ages, were 
formed roots of language; at a later day, when no longer needed, 
the faculty became atrophied. Similarly with legend; there had 
been a myth-making age, in which thanks in part to the condition 
imposed by language, numerous histories had arisen respecting divine 
beings ; after such mental stock had been supplied, followed a period 
of reflection and combination. Aryan folk-lore, according to this 
theory, constituted an inheritance from the remote Aryan past; 
each branch of the Aryan family retained and modified traditions, 
which would express the menta! qualities of each special people. 

The sudden ruin of this hypothesis was owing in part to more 
exact knowledge, but in part also to the presumptions derived from 
other fields of study. Cataclysmic explanations of creation came to 
be discredited ; the belief gained ground that natural laws had not 
varied, and that the same causes formerly at work were working 
to-day. 

In opposition to Miiller, it was argued that language required no 
“rhematic” or word-making period ; forces now active were suffi- 
cient to have produced the linguistic outfit. So in regard to myth; 
it was more in accord with scientific tendencies to assume that there 
never had been a time in which the organism corresponded more 
directly than at present to natural influences, or that mankind had 
ever possessed a direct and simple relation to nature. Far from sup- 
posing an ancient mythopeeic age, investigators were more inclined 
to assume that the myth-making faculty is as existent now as in 
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any former period, however much the increasing habit of reflection, 
the veto of a larger experience, may negative inclinations in this 
direction. 

The prejudice against the Aryan theory, arising from the desire 
to bring theories of human history into accord with general scientific 
conceptions, was confirmed by special investigations. Research 
could not proceed far without the discovery that the material of folk- 
lore was European rather than national ; in particular, it came to be 
known that the marchen of Grimm, save in language, were scarce 
more German than they were English, French, Spanish, or Italian. 
In place of hereditary transmission from a remote past, began with 
more and more confidence to be asserted the view of relatively recent 
borrowing. In this manner, the attractive doctrine which had set 
down popular traditions as the voices of the different peoples fell 
ints total ruin; it came to be perceived, that instead of being pecul- 
iarly the expression of national characteristics, traditional literature 
is a racial product than is written literature. 

Benfey had argued that the real source of European folk-tales was 
to be found in collections of Oriental tales which through written 
record had become popular in Europe, and which, as he thought, 
had given birth to a vast body of western prose and verse. In this 
discussion, the weak point was the very slender relation of the Occi- 
dental narratives to those from which they were held to have been 
borrowed. In 1886, the learning of E. Cosquin gave more weight to 
the theory, by taking into account the great body of oral folk-lore ; 
proving beyond a doubt the identity of many European and Asiatic 
mirchen, he supposed the former borrowed from the latter, ulti- 
mately from India. In his examination of English ballads, Francis. 
James Child showed that these, as a rule, belonged not to a national, 
but to a West-European vine. This knowledge, however, found 
slow acceptance in England. In 1891, when the author of this article 
attended the Second International Folk-Lore Conference, it was 
still generally held by English students of folk-lore that popular 
traditions were local and racial, and had descended from a prehistoric 
national past; the resemblance of narratives and beliefs found in 
different countries might arise, it was still thought, from that inde- 
pendent origination which implies only the like action of the human 
mind. On the other hand, in the example of a single tale, the most 
widely diffused of all human compositions, the writer pointed out 
that in England, Ireland, France, Germany, Russia, and Cashmere, 
in the “ Arabian Nights” and in Buddhist scripture, the story of the 
bird-wife has entered as a whole; that in all cases its outline and 
the course of its modifications could be traced, and that it must be 
regarded as having migrated by way of translation, in the same man- 
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ner as the “Pilgrim’s Progress” or “Robinson Crusoe” might 
migrate. For the process of such dissemination I proposed a rule, 
namely, that in folk-lore as in civilization diffusion takes place from 
the higher culture to the lower; whenever two races are in culture- 
contact, the more civilized, itself comparatively unaffected, bestows 
on its neighbor the entirety of its ideas and traditions. The valve is 
open in the flow from information from the superior to the inferior, 
but (with rare exceptions) closed in the inverse direction. This prin- 
ciple, not yet generally adopted, appears to me to furnish a safe 
canon of guidance, of which too much cannot be made.! 

Within the past decade, the hypothesis of diffusion has won a 
final victory, and so far as Europe is concerned is not now ques- 
tioned. American studies seem to establish the same relation, inas- 
much as they show that particular tales have wandered from one end 
of the continent to the other; while the rapid modification of abori- 
ginal traditions under the influence of contact with civilized persons, 
the speedy absorption of European folk-lore, furnishes the most 
striking example of the law, according to which a superior neighbor 
remodels the ideas of an inferior with whom it comes into touch. 

The most interesting effect of this change of view is the different 
attitude which it inspires toward racial tendencies and acquirements, 
Instead of a closed race, handing down from generation to genera- 
tion its own stock of ideas and beliefs, we are offered only a stock 
of opinions and traditions common to a whole continent, migrating 
with disregard of the barriers offered by descent or language, per- 
petually becoming differentiated into new forms, which in their turn 
spread from centres of culture, varying with all degrees of rapidity, 


1 The International Folk-Lore Congress, 1891. Papers and Transactions. 
London, 1892, p. 64. The class of folk-tales considered is that of narratives which 
have found acceptance in many countries, and the metaphor used for illustration is 
that of a species of vegetable which has originated ina remote civilization, and has 
differentiated itself into new varieties, possessing certain advantages, which in the 
course of commercial intercourse are carried into distant regions, and may even 
supersede the original plant in its first habitat. That there can be any such thing 
as a theory of folk-tales in general | have always expressly denied. See a paper on 
the “ Theory of Diffusion of Folk-tales ” (vol. vii, p. 14). Professor Gummere is 
therefore wrong when for the second time, not having noticed my correction (vol. 
X, Pp. 337), he ascribes to mé the doctrine which makes “ the folk-tale a degenerate 
form, in low levels of culture, of something composed on higher levels.” (Begin- 
nings of Poetry, p. 179.) To point out the various inaccuracies of the statement 
would require space not at my disposal; I have never said or imagined that folk- 
tales are found only in low conditions of culture, or that they were composed 
amid a higher culture than that in which they have been collected. What is true 
and demonstrable is that Norse folk-tales, for example, take on wilder forms as 
a result of transmission to Lapps, while on the lips of American Indians Euro- 
pean mdrchen absorb aboriginal elements. 
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now in a few years so establishing themselves in a new region as to 
supplant the ancient flora, now, with obstinate conservatism, main- 
taining themselves without essential change for two millenniums. 
The phenomena of traditionology, if the term may be allowed, have 
therefore some resemblance to those of botany. 

In examining the problem of diffusion from country to country, 
we are only contemplating, on a magnified scale, that of diffusion 
from individual to individual. A particular European tale, as we 
have seen, is likely not to be autochthonous, but to have migrated 
into the country where we find it established ; it belongs not to Ger- 
many or England alone, but to many lands ; tracing back its history, 
we should find, if the evidence were adequate, one locality, European 
or Asiatic, from which it had been borrowed. The same process 
would apply to the different districts of the original country, to can- 


‘tons of the district, and families of the canton. In the end, the 


tale, though now world-wide, would be found to have proceeded 
from the mind of one narrator, whose mentality it would originally 
have represented. 

We may now ask, in how far is this single authorship consistent 
with the possession of those collective characteristics which are attrib- 
uted to folk-lore? Reflection points out that these qualities, so far 
as they really exist, are perfectly consistent with ultimate reference 
to individual minds. 

In the first place, too much importance cannot be assigned to the 
most salient property of folk-lore, namely, its communication by 
word of mouth. In the case of a written document, the original 
remains ; if imitators modify the composition, it may still be possible, 
by recourse to the original, to determine the method of development 
and degree of deviation. For a folk-tale there is no such record ; 
the tale has its life only in the memory of each reciter, who may 
remodel at pleasure. Growth therefore proceeds with entire free- 
dom ; the organism adapts itself to new conditions, migrates and 
settles with the ease of a weed. As with a word of the language, so 
with traditional history, —the alteration may be complete; we can 
only say that the first reciter was the author, in the same sense as 
we may say that this or that rill is the source of a river. The pre- 
sumptive inventor himself formed the tale only by a re-arrangement 
of preéxisting elements; and it is generally a mere matter of con- 
venience to determine whether a particular tale or ballad is to be 
considered as a new creation or as a variant of an older type; the 
extent to which we are ready to assume varieties is dependent on the 
closeness of observation which we choose to allow, and the number 
of pages available for description. It will therefore be permissible 
to refer the mdrchen to any one of its hundred authors, or to set it 
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down, without precise question, as the property of the community 
in which it is current. 

The manner of transmission affects also the quality of the tale. 
The author who is obliged to depend on the memory of his auditors 
for the permanence of his production must deal sparingly in personal 
peculiarities. Suppose that his composition varies in a striking man- 
ner from the accepted model ; one or two repetitions, on the lips of 
narrators indifferent to anything more than the main action, will 
assimilate its language to the type of familiar stories. No extreme 
deviations from accepted belief or usual emotion are likely to endure. 
In this manner, the tendency of unwritten literature will be toward 
the average ; the tale will represent, not the opinions of this or that 
thinker, but the mental state of acommunity. It may then well be 
spoken of as belonging to the folk as a whole, rather than to the 
Peter or Thomas who may have ushered it into the world. 

A third reason for the non-individual quality of folk-lore may be 
found in its antiquity. The particular narration may not be very 
old, but the ideas of which it is compounded are those which animate 
the uncultured part of the community, and therefore in essence 
belong to atime long past. The tale wil! therefore partake of the 
character of antiquity in showing simple conditions of thought. In 
the cultivated part of society, differentiation goes on with speed ; 
new senses, so to speak, are continually becoming active ; in place 
of colors, shades become objects of perception ; corresponding to 
increased specialization of functions, individual ways of feeling 
become more prominent, and find expression in literature. On the 
other hand, folk-lore will maintain the relative simplicity of the 
classes among which it is chiefly preserved ; left to the conservatism 
of the people, it will be little affected by the continual changes of 
fashion that affect literature. From the lips of the folk it will take 
that naive quality which depends on simplicity and isolation from 
the great world. To the educated hearer, therefore, the oral song or 
speech will appear more or less uniform ; differences between one 
composition and another will be imperceptible, since the material 
lacks the vivid contrasts and accentuation of personal peculiarities 
to which he is accustomed in literature. 

Without in any way taking from individual authorship, the qualities 
mentioned, in the main belonging to oral as distinguished from writ- 
ten literature, sufficiently explain the impression produced by the 
former as collective rather than personal, and as spontaneous rather 
than artistic. 

When, however, we suppose that because all ballads or tales seem 
to us on the same level they made a similar impression on their first 
hearers, we are overhasty. To the ordinary white man all negroes 
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or Chinese appear to resemble one another. There is no reason to 
doubt that the innovations of a particular reciter would appear to his 
audience original; nor is it to be supposed that every folk-tale cor- 
responded to the ideas of all the folk who listened to it, any more 
than is the case with literary productions! On the contrary, we 
should find that each sect, each neighborhood, had its distinctive 
folk-lore, and that each narrator added to the story something of his 
personality. 

Granted that folk-tales are collective only in the sense explained, 
it may further be asked whether the process of imagination by 
which they were constructed differed in any assignable respect 
from that usual in letters. Various such criteria might be presup- 
posed ; the folk-artist, it may be guessed, would be more objective 
and less reflective, might deal more in action and less in ethics, 
might be more spontaneous and less meditative. Again, folk-lore 
might be more sterile, less capable of variation, than literature, 
which, like a trailing vine, occupies every gap through which sun- 
light may be obtained, and perpetually seeks a free atmosphere. 

For the examination of such questions we have now a considerable 
body of comparative material, which enables stories and verses to be 
followed from age to age, and allows their life-history to be charted. 
In this Journal I have recently offered such discussions in the case 
of a branch of the “ Tale of the Three Wishes” and in a very famil- 
iar nursery rhyme. The result of these inquiries is decidedly adverse 
to the distinctions proposed. The folk-tales, it is perceived, vary 
with even greater freedom than do written productions ; they differ- 
entiate themselves into every possible form, and such adaptation 
seems to be the result of the activity on the part of authors who 
aimed at attaining the greatest possible measure of novelty. The 
makers who depend on oral communication are no less original than 
the makers of folk-books ; in neither case is there any such thing as 
unconsciousness, or any other process than that with which we are 
familiar in literature.? 

Thus, in the “Tale of the Three Wishes,” when the period had 
passed in which a visitor, as outside the kin, must be an enemy, 
when trade and barter came to be regarded as sources of wealth, it 
became desirable to protect the stranger within the gates. This was 
accomplished by appeals to the religious feeling. The stranger, for 


1 The English public which assimilated the nursery tales of Perrault and Grimm 
did not suppose that the tales were true, or continue to believe in the transforma- 
tions and other features of savage belief which these exhibit; they simply accepted 
the narratives as agreeable tales, and so for millenniums have their ancestors 
proceeded in the reception of myths. 

2 Vol. xvii (1904), 59; xviii (1905), 33 ff. 
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all that his host knew, might be divine ; he might be a god of the 
region, who had undertaken to traverse the earth, in order that with 
his own eyes he might inspect the proceedings of his mortal subjects. 
This method of conception was carried out by innumerable tales, 
which with infinite variation have continued from prehistoric time 
to wander through Europe and Asia. These exhibit the close rela- 
tions of oral and written literature ; now ascending into the literary 
sphere and hence once more descending to oral narrations, with no 
essential distinction of character they reappear as modern folk-books. 
In the process of continual change the histories assume all imagi- 
nable forms ; every opportunity for originality is eagerly accepted ; 
alike in its fertility and in its power of development, the oral produc- 
tions are similar to the written. 

In this case, also, the oral folk-tale had one difference resulting 
from the method of communication ; the reciter was dependent on his 
memory, which might be imperfect, and oftentimes alterations in a 
given theme are due to no other cause than such forgetfulness ; 
in filling the void by the aid of the other material with which his 
memory was stored, the narrator proceeded in the same manner as 
he would have done had he composed pen in hand. 

The conclusion seems to be, that with respect to methods of 
authorship, folk-lore and literature present no salient differences 
other than those arising from the manner of record. 

In respect to poetry, however, this doctrine has been denied by a 
learned student of literature; in a work on “The Beginnings of 
Poetry,” Prof. F. B. Gummere has argued that verse is “ communal” 
in origin.! In this inquiry it is above all necessary to discriminate 
with clearness. What novelty has the definition? What does the 
term “communal” include, beyond those collective characteristics 
above allowed, and which have universally been conceded to folk- 
song ? 

The additions which make the originality of the thesis consist in 
the union of two notions, spontaneity and concurrence. Song, 
according to this idea, is originally an immediate creation, arising 
from the response to an emotional impulse; once more, such creation 
arises in the dance, as a result of “ communal” excitement, and is 
to be conceived as more or less coincident in the entire dancing 
group. Provision being thus made for starting the poetical process, 
what remains is the reaction of individual minds on the common 
material, which by degrees so completely transforms song that 
poetry, which in the first instance was the common property of a 
throng, and had its birth only in a mass, comes in the end to bear 
exclusively the individual stamp, and to be dependent on solitary 

1 The Beginnings of Poetry, New York, 1901. 
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inspiration. The working out of these contrasts, this “curve of 
evolution,” Professor Gummere conceives (if I correctly interpret 


. his mystical doctrine) to be exhibited in the history of literature. 

5 In the first place, it must be remarked with respect to this theory 
4 that it has suspiciously the character of those outgrown hypotheses 
. which Max Miiller for a time made so famous. As the latter pre- 
j sented us with a myth-making age, so Professor Gummere with a 
) song-making age. The whole argument is based on a view of ethno- 


logy which American students have definitely discarded, namely, on 
the idea of a primitive simplicity, freedom, and direct contact with 
; nature. Exactly the reverse is the usual method of present-day 
conception ; as we recede in time and in the order of culture, for- 
mality, habit, rigid custom, precise ritual, appear to vrevail. Go 
back as far as we may, we never arrive at origins, or at simple and 
natural opinions ; we find only artificial and complicated systems of 
belief and worship, built on the ruins of other antecedent systems, 
extending farther than the eye can reach. 

Theories of origin, whether of language or thought, are to be 
viewed with suspicion ; the ethnologist and folk-lorist, confident that 
philosophical speculation can never enlighten his subject, but is cer- 
7 tain to obscure and ‘distort it, will keep himself as far as possible 
; from any speculations which transgress the field of actual experi- 
ence. If the facts are not adequate for a secure conclusion he will 
seek to enlarge the field of knowledge, knowing that disagreements 
; of theory arise only from the existence of chasms in the record. 

The evidence by which the opinion in question is sustained may 
be sought either in the field of European and Asiatic folk-lore, that 
is to say among races in a state of civilization, or among lower 
tribes. In both fields there is a good deal of room for more accurate 
information ; and it is on this account, rather than with intent to 
examine a philosophical hypothesis, that’ I venture to add a few 
remarks. 

In regard to English folk-verse, it is particularly the ballads, as 
songs performed in the dance, to which attention is called. In regard 
to these it is admitted that from existing material the doctrine of 
spontaneity obtains small support. Study of ballads leads to results 
exactly corresponding to those above formulated for folk-tales ; bal- 
lads also are generally international and European; as we are re- 
quired to assign each composition ultimately to some particular land, 
so, by a parity of evidence, we are referred to one composer as author 
of words and melody. Not that ballads did not continue at all 
times to be composed ; these came into existence in all countries and 
periods ; but, as the existing stock was adequate, new productions 
seldom found a degree of popular assent sufficient to establish them 
as traditional. 
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In the case of one ballad, and that an American one, of relatively 
late authorship, it has been possible to trace the song to its source; a 
written and highly literary production of the late eighteenth century, 
belonging to a town in western Massachusetts, passed into familiar 
oral use, developed numerous variants, oral and written, and took on 
a crude love history ; in the course of transmission, according to the 
universal law, the peculiar qualities of the original poem were elim- 
inated.!. As has been the case with European ballads in general, 
this chant obtained uses not originally intended, and passed into a 
nursery lullaby. One fact is worth a thousand speculations; it is 
easy to understand how, in an earlier period of history, a song of 
this sort might have crossed the seas and become international; no 
doubt, among the stock of European ballads, many may have origi- 
nated from the circumstances of a particular event. 

Whatever opinions respecting the origins of dramatic songs be 
adopted, —and these can scarcely be reducible to any one theory, 
seeing that the evolution would differ for each separate case, — 
allowance must be made for that habit of poetical composition which 
seems in all races and at all times to have been a general human 
possession. From a period long before the daughters of Israel sang 
before Saul, every occasion in tribal or national life would have been 
expressed in verse and danced in ballad ; every individual character- 
istic would have given opportunity for malicious wit, and every im- 
portant personage be exposed to lampoons, which would have even 
been more dreaded than in our day is the caricature of the comic 
artist. Out of this perpetually replenished mass of song, for the most 
part dying in the hour of its birth, here and there a particular phrase 
or melody would attract attention, be remembered, become subject to 
traditional recollection with its attendant variation, and eventually, 
after the manner described, abdicate separate peculiarities, assume 
the conventional type, and become part of the common stock of 
poetry. If in this process, either at the birth of the song or in the 
course of its life history, there were a collaboration of several intelli- 
gences, and so a composite authorship, it would be no more than now 
takes place in a theatrical composition, which in its several rehear- 
sals undergoes alteration in conformity with the suggestions of actors 
and managers. In the whole process there seems to be no more 
difficulty and mystery than belongs to all literary creation, in its 
nature always more or less mysterious, and nothing which requires 
the assumption of any psychological laws or mental processes dif- 
fering from those daily familiar. 

As regards lyrical song, English folk-verse is singularly wanting, 
a deficiency perhaps owing more to the lack of record than to origi- 

1 Early American Ballads, vol. xiii, p. 107 ff. 
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nal inferiority. The frequent beauty of the initial verses which 
Burns has borrowed from the Scottish folk-song of his day, and of 
which he has made literary use, leads us to regret the failure of any- 
thing like a representative gathering. So also Shakespeare employs 
and transforms the English lyric song of his own time, and shows 
the attraction and fresh poetical character which it must in many 
cases have possessed, 

Among the many types of popular verse is to be mentioned one 
very familiar on the continent of Europe, but almost unknown in . 
English record, namely, brief and separate stanzas of a lyric quality. 
In German and Scandinavian regions the predominant form is the 
quatrain; the lines exhibit a sentimental quality, or else are satiri- 
cal; present is a conscious feeling for nature, which the ballad 
proper shows chiefly in the refrain. In the Latin languages the variety 
of such verse is far greater; distichs, terzets, quatrains, stanzas of 
six and eight lines are represented, often with complicated metrical 
and rhythmical arrangements. The poetry generally shows a highly 
literary and elaborate character; as in the case of the German 
quatrains, the relation of this popular verse to cultivated poetry pre- 
sents difficult and unsolved problems.! 

Frequently stanzas of this sort are used for social purposes. 
Either in the open air or in the chamber, one singer will contend 
against another. In these contests the victory will belong to him 
who can with the greatest ease and abundance continue to offer 
problems which his antagonist must solve. The offering and guess- 
ing of rhymed riddles is one of the most common forms of such 
rivalries. These competitions are nothing new, being older than the 
time of Virgil and indeed of Samson. Yet it does not follow that 
the popular verses of this sort have come down from remote antiquity 
in their original form and unaffected by the influence of literature. 
Rather, proper theory would indicate that while a material may be 
world-old in essence and may from the remotest times have been 
universally familiar, yet the form in which that matter is presented 
undergoes continual variation, and that, according to the rule above 


1 Called schiiaderhupfl in the Austrian highlands, stev in Norway, etc. See 
Gummere, p. 405 ff., and his references. 

It is a pity that Professor Gummere’s discussion of all this material is so ob- 
scured by the hypothesis that his mention is scarce useful for descriptive pur- 
poses. That the amcebean chant and Fescennine contest in mirth and satire 
existed in Italy and elsewhere from the most remote times, and that the modern 
usages may be considered as connected, is obvious; but that any recession in date 
carries us any nearer to the time of spontaneity and concurrence, demanded by 
the thesis, does not appear. On the contrary, the allusions most remote in the 
order of time seem to me rather indicative of the opposite principle, namely, the 
resemblance of poetic methods in the past to those in the present. 
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offered, waves of influence in perpetual series descend through the 
social scale, and continually remodel the traditional verse into types 
answering to those which have been developed by literary invention. 

In encounters of this sort, invention would of course be allowed, 
and the onlooker would probably be impressed with the idea that 
the entire product was extemporaneous. Yet examination and collec- 
tion proves that this is not so. The stanzas or staves in question, for 
the most part, form an inherited treasure ; they are common to many 
districts, have wandered and varied, and are not generally to be 
referred to the particular locality in which they have been discov- 
ered ; as before observed with regard to ballads, each separate stanza 
also must originally have come from one mind in one place. The 
reciters, who in this social game compete with one another, have their 
memory stored with a fund of traditional verses. The contest, in 
short, answers very much to that capping of verses which when 
I was a boy formed a favorite amusement; the distinction being, 
that the youth in case of difficulty was not expected to rely on his 
invention, while the popular singer, if quick enough, might extricate 
himself by an effort of ingenuity. 

Extemporaneous composition of verse forms a social exercise still 
in some degree indulged in; it is not an uncommon pastime to 
assign each person of a company a pencil and a theme, and to amuse 
the audience by the subsequent reading aloud of such lucubrations. 
Neither is the practice as common, nor the results as striking as they 
were in the time of Matthew Prior, of whom itis said: “Ina French 
company, when every one sang a little song or stanza, of which the 
burden was given — Bannissons la melancholic, —when it came to 
his turn to sing, after the performance of a young lady, he produced 
these extemporary and elegant lines : — 

Mais cette voix, et ces beaux yeux 

Font Cupidon trop dangereux, 

Et je suis triste quand je crie 

Bannissons la melancholie.” 
The example proves the more intellectual character of such games in 
the past, when, instead of “I love my love with an A,” or the chil- 
dren's sport in which the catcher of a thrown handkerchief is required 
to name a certain animal, until the list is exhausted and forfeit must 
be paid, the person selected was expected to produce a song on the 
spot. The abandonment of such demands is only a result of the 
specialization of functions, and consequent raising of the standard of 
excellence to a degree which makes only professionals incline to 
perform ; yet in music, the habit of extemporaneous composition 
continues, and probably the relation of the free part of the perform- 
ance to the themes and suggestions which the extemporizer derives 
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from his memory may serve to represent the degree of originality 
which the extemporizing poet of earlier generations might expect to 
attain. 
In the case of games of children, extemporization has had a share. 
A pretty example is found in the duet :— ; 
~ I'll give to you a paper of pins, 
And that’s the way my love begins, 
If you will marry me. 
The antagonist replies with a refusal : — 
I don’t accept your paper of pins, etc. 


In this play, after the remembered verses have been exhausted, 
additional offers may be made up at pleasure: as the little reciter 
said, improvising at the moment, and without hesitation : — 

I'll give to you a dress of black, 
A green silk apron and a white hat, 
If you will marry me. 

In spite of this flight of imagination, the song in which these 
verses are included is of very ancient origin, being a branch of the 
English marriage game, in itself doubtless originally ritual, and, like 
most other English game-songs, international. In this case the 
improvised element was certainly not the original motive ; and it 
seems to me likely that this instance represents a pretty general 
relation.! 

The conclusion of these inadequate remarks seems to be, that 
neither in respect of spontaneity nor concurrence did the past pre- 
sent any striking psychological differences from the present; the 
alleged collective or ‘‘communal” character of folk-song, its simpli- 
city and universality, are sufficiently explained by its oral medium, 
and by the relatively simple life of antiquity as compared with the 
more differentiated present. 


1 In his discussion, Professor Gummere (p. 284) passes over the song-games of 
children. This is a pity, seeing that these afford the best opportunity of testing 
his doctrine. The existing material does not favor his hypothesis; indeed, 
observation of children at play seems to show that codperative and extempora- 
neous composition of games offers no psychological methods differing from those 
involved in the continual creation of speech, or the process of invention with older 
folk. See my Games and Songs of American Children, 2d ed., Introduction. 

A case in which extemporization is more frequent is supplied by “ Sailors’ 
Chanties,” treated by Mr. Hutchison in the following article. Here also the 
same “ chantie” usually exists in many versions ; the theme frequently involves 
reference to the fixed literary stock; the improvised element appears to be second- 
ary. It may, however, be conceded that this very quality, the free, though often 
small addition which each reciter makes, gives to a folk-tale or folk-song that 
simplicity, freedom, and absence of self-consciousness which constitute much of 
its attraction. 
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In regard to native American peoples, the same questions arise. 

{ In many cases, these have impressed observers with the idea that all 
! the tribal song is extemporized. Is not this opinion the consequence 
| of imperfect record? Does there not exist, or has there not existed, 
| in each case, a body of ancient and perhaps ceremonial poetry ? 

) Even if the stock of verse does not now possess a fixed and ritual 
character, will it not be found, as in the case of the German quat- 
rains, to be more or less inherited? How wide are the limits of 
originality on the part of the extemporizing composer ? 

To these questions corrrespond others relating to the theory of 
song itself. Are there insensible limits, by which the chant of the 
tale, in exe ting passages, passes over into a form of verse? In 
aboriginal American verse what are the rhythmical laws? Are the 
refrains by which dramatic song may be accompanied limited in 
number, and, as often in the European ballad, suitable for many 
chants, or is each refrain only for one composition? Is the refrain 
always the response of the company to the chant of one singer? 
These are interrogatories which could be indefinitely extended, but 
may be sufficient to suggest to the inquirer that there is still oppor- 
tunity to make important contributions to knowledge. 

To return to the general question, the difference between folk- 
song, as collective, and written verse, as individual. The extent to 
which this distinction is real has been examined, and I see no need 
to add a qualification. The whole matter seems to amount to this, 
that the habit of writing has permitted the writer to fix permanently 
his own ideas and peculiarities. Before writing was used, a similar 

result was attained by groups of literati, who could trust to the 

memory of friends or pupils. So again, one can hardly say that the 

| folk-song is more collective than are modern newspapers avowedly 

. edited by their readers. Thus between folk-lore and literature exist 
intermediate territories, 

If it be asked, whether the distinction of collective and individual 

thought can serve as aclue to the history of literature, in the sense 

that the former was the original mental state, the latter the final 

result reached only in modern time, I should, for my own part, reject 

the proposition. There never was a time, since mankind emerged from 

the brute condition, in which literary invention and expression was 

not as individual as it is to-day. There never was a time when the 

prophet and poet did not seek his inspiration in solitude just as he does 

to-day. The question whether early or present man is the more 

social, makes one of those philosophic theses which can be answered 

q with equal correctness in favor of either alternative! Literature, in 


1 In the Beginnings of Poetry, p. 141, we read: “As the individual frees him- 
self from the clogs of his mediaval guild, in literature as in life, there begins the 
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any time and place, is part of human life in that period and locality ; 
its history: represents continually differentiating and developing ex- 
perience. Oral literature, contiguous to written literature, makes 
part of the human realm, but is subject to no special and distinct 
psychologic principles. 

Relations between extemporaneous and traditional verse corre- 
spond to those discernible between conversation and literature. 
Over against the free form of expression there has always existed a 
determinate form, by which the former is affected. We gain no- 
thing, as it seems to me, by assuming an imaginary primal stage 
in which one is supposed to have been the product of the other. 

William Wells Newell. 


distinctly modern idea of fame, of glory, as a personal achievement apart from 
community or state; and there, too, begins the idea of literary property.” It 
seems to me, however, that during the Middle Age, and in antiquity, writers 
signed their names about to the same extent as do moderns. The excuse for 
Nyrop’s strange statement may be, that authors who depended on oral record had 
no opportunity for signature. As to property in verse, we have a striking Ameri- 
can Indian example in the well-known custom according to which a shaman alone 
can use the songs which he has bought, and which he will sell. No doubt the 
ancient or medieval poet was usually dependent on the bounty of a patren to 
whom he usually left the reward (taking care that his song should extol the merits 
of liberality). Sometimes, however, he fixed his own valuation. In the Irish 
Acallamh na senérach (Colloquy of the elders), we read of a prince of Leinster 
who died of shame because he could not pay cash to a panegyrist, who in conse- 
quence threatened a lampoon. In a poem of Li Tae Po (eighth century) we hear 
of a Chinese lady who pays gold for love verses. 


| 
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SAILORS’ CHANTIES. 


In attempting to account for poetic origins, it was formerly the 
custom to refer them to the individual ; of late the tendency has been 
to refer them to the crowd. The individual poet, whether working 
in the solitude of his closet, or, as minstrel, in the glare of the hall, 
has been perceived to be too sophisticated a person, too conscious an 
artist, to stand at the beginning of poetic developments. For the 
most part, primitive poetry is far too impersonal, far too haphazard 
and inconsequential, to admit of the individualistic hypothesis ; 
whereas if the communal theory be allowed, not only are these very 
phenomena explicable, but also are they perceived to be the logical 
consequence of precisely such a method. Whether or not the com- 
munal theory should be called upon to account for everything in 
primitive poetry is a far-reaching question, and one which does not 
fall within the scope of this paper. All that this paper will attempt 
to do will be to follow through certain actual instances of communal 
composition which happened to come under the observation of the 
author ; and although the ballads cited may be familiar to many, still 
it is hoped that the discussion of them from this point of view may 
prove of interest. 

Some years ago it was the fortune of the author to spend part of 
his time cruising on merchant sailing-ships, when he became attracted 
by the chanties !— those songs sailors are accustomed to sing when 
hauling at the sails, walking the capstan round, working the windlass, 
or toiling at the pumps. A few of these chanties he collected ; but 
the collection was soon forgotten, and came no more to his mind 
until a short time ago, when he happened to be concerned with bal- 
lad problems. Then it was that the chantie-singing to which he had 
so often listened appeared in a new light, for it became at once appar- 
ent that here was a contemporary, dramatic, and complete exempli- 
fication of the communal process. 

The indispensable conditions for the communal origination of 
poetry are, according to the hypothesis, two: first, a folk sufficiently 
homogeneous to possess a fund of common knowledge ; and, secondly, 
at least one individual who, when such a people is gathered together, 
can lead in what may be termed the composital-recitation of the deeds 
of the tribe. Ina word, it is necessary to have only a crowd and 
a ‘‘fore-singer.” Now both of these are found on board the sailing- 
ship at sea. Excepting the officers, we have a band of men engaged 
in a common occupation, — that of working the ship, — so that the 
group is ideally homogeneous ; and from amongst this group a chantie- 

1 Sailors pronounce this, generally, as if it were “shanty.” 
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leader quickly succeeds in asserting himself, —that is to say, our 
“fore-singer” is also at hand. As to the impulse which compels 
such a group of men to communal singing, and to communal com- 
posing, the question is one which may be postponed for the moment ; 
for the present, it will be sufficient to accept the fact of the impulse, 
and to confine the examination to the songs themselves. 

Since this is an age of books, —the poetry with which we have to 
deal being primitive logically, not temporally, — obviously it would be 
possible for sailors to use “book” songs. And toa certain extent this 
is done. There exist “ Sailors’ Song Books” containing such speci- 
mens of the “ poetry of art” as it would seem ought to appeal to the 
sailor-mind, and these songs are occasionally used as chanties. But 
such songs do not displace those which the sailors communally com- 
pose, although their influence upon the latter is clearly discernible. 
Indeed, whole lines, sometimes whole stanzas, of well-known ballads 
and songs will be found imbedded in chanties otherwise unmistakably 
of communal origin. The difference between songs composed for 
sailors and those composed éy sailors becomes quickly apparent, 
however, as soon as direct comparison is made between the two. As 
a specimen of what might be termed the “chantie of art,” a stanza 
from the “ Anchor Song” in Kipling’s “‘ The Seven Seas ”’ will serve 
the purpose admirably : 

(SoLo.) Heh! Walk her round. Heave, ah heave her short again! 
Over, snatch her over, there, and hold her on the pawl. 
Loose all sail, and brace your yards aback and full — 
Ready jib to pay her off and heave short all ! 


(Cuorus.) Well, ah fare you well; we can stay no more with you, my 
love — 
Down, set down your liquor and your girl from off your knee; 
For the wind has come to say : 
You must take me while you may, 
If you’d go to Mother Carey, 
(Walk her down to Mother Carey !) 
Oh, we ’re bound to Mother Carey where she feeds her chicks 
at sea!" 

This is breezy, certainly, and with a fine, compelling swing; in 
short, it seems to be in one of Kipling’s happiest moods. But asa 
song to get the anchor up by, it is too complex, too ornate, in a word, 
too artificial. Hardly a word of this stanza could be changed, cer- 
tainly no line could be changed, and not materially alter the whole. 
In brief, this song was made, it did not grow. Let this be contrasted, 
now, with a genuine capstan chantie :?— 

! Rudyard Kipling, The Seven Seas, N. Y., 1896, p. 87. 

2 The capstan is used in bringing the anchor to the “ cat-head,” the beam to 
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(Soto.) Our anchor we ’Il weigh, and our sails we will set, 

(CHorvs.) Good-bye, fare ye well, 
i Good-bye, fare ye well, 
hy (Soto, The friends we are leaving we leave with regret, i 

(CHoruvs.) Hurrah, my boys, we ’re homeward bound ! . 

J 

We ’re homeward bound, oh joyful sound ! r 
Good-bye, etc., 


Good bye, etc., 
Come rally the capstan and run quick around, 
Hurrah, etc. 


We ’re homeward bound, we ’d have you know, 
Good-bye, etc., 
Good-bye, etc., 

And over the water to England must go, 
Hurrah, etc. 


Heave with a will, and heave long and strong, 2 
Good-bye, etc., 
Good-bye, etc., 

Sing a good chorus, for ’t is a good song, 
Hurrah, etc. 


“We're homeward bound,” you ’ve heard us say, 
Good-bye, etc., 
Good-bye, etc., 
Hook on the cat-fall, there, and run her away, 
Hurrah, etc. 


Clearly, this chantie grew. The reader realizes that it is only by 
chance the words are what they are, and where they are; as one 
reads, there is entirely lacking any feeling of inevitableness as to 
words or lines. That each line has been improvised to suit the 
exigencies of the moment is evident ; the only necessitation one feels 
is in regard to the rhyme-word of the second solo-line. Conscious 
structure there is none, or almost none. Line could interchange 
with line, stanza with stanza, the whole could be longer or shorter, 
and the chantie would be no worse, and no better, structurally, than 
it is now. The whole is haphazard, inconsequential, and, excepting 
the refrain, absolutely spontaneous. 

On board ship, “das Volk dichtet,” to use Grimm’s phrase. But 
} this does not mean that all shout at once; it simply means that any » 


which the anchor is lashed while the ship is at sea. The anchor is raised from 
the bottom by the windlass, situated below the fo’csle-deck, but worked from the 
latter by means of handles which travel up and down. ~ 
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chantie for the moment under consideration—if it be a genuine 
sailor's chantie—is the production of considerably more than one 
Dichter, and that, although we may come across other versions of 
the same song, we shall never meet with two sailors who sing it 
exactly alike, — except as to the refrain. Indeed, we shall not find 
the same sailor singing the same words twice, — except, again, as to 
the refrain. A word will be said later as to these refrains, which 
pass from ship to ship, from generation of seamen to generation. 
As a further illustration of improvisation and refrain this masthead- 
ing chantie is typical :— 
As I was going to Rig-a-ma-row, 
(Cuorus.) I say so, and I hope so, 


I saw an old man go riding by, 
(Cuorus.) Poor —old — man. 


Said I, old man your horse will die, 

_ I say so, etc. 

Said I, old man your horse will die, 
Poor — old — man. 


And if he dies I'll tan his skin, etc. 
And from his hide Ill make my shoes, etc. 


The extent to which the anatomy of the horse might be utilized in 
such a ballad as this is obviously infinite, and would in any instance 
be determined solely by the length of time required to masthead the 
sail. Let us assume that to be some smaller piece of top-canvas, 
and pass to the conclusion of the chantie, which is apt to go some- 
thing like this : — 


(Soxo.) I thought I heard the first-mate say 
He’d give us grog three times to-day. 
(ALL.) Belay! 


Among other popular mastheading chanties are the following : — 


I. 


Whiskey is the life of man, 
Whiskey for Johnnie ! 

Whiskey from an old tin can, 
Whiskey for Johnnie. 


Whiskey here and whiskey there, 
Whiskey, etc. 

Whiskey almost everywhere, 
Whiskey, etc. 
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Whiskey made the skipper say, 
Whiskey, etc. 

Another pull and then belay, 
Whiskey, etc. 


Il. 


Oh, up aloft the yard must go! 
So handy, my boys, so handy. 

Oh, up aloft from down below, 
So handy, my boys, so handy. 


Oh, sing and haul, and haul and sing, 
So handy, etc. 

Right up aloft the yard we ’ll bring, 
So handy, etc. 


When it is set the mate he’ll say, 
Handy, etc. 

’Vast hoisting, lads, so we ’ll belay, 
So handy, etc. 


III. 


I thought I heard the skipper say, 
Leave her, Johnnie, leave her. 

You have sailed for many a day, 
It’s time for us to leave her. 


The work was hard, the voyage was long, 
Leave her, etc. 

The winds were high, the winds were strong, 
It’s time, etc. 


The food was bad, the pay was low, 
Leave her, etc. 

But now ashore at last we ’ll go, 
It’s time, etc. 


The sails are furled, our work is done, 
Leave her, etc. 

And now on shore we'll have some fun, 
It’s time, etc. 


Here is one which may, perhaps, be assumed to have originated as 
a man-o’-war chantie, “ Boney” being, of course, Napoleon. The 
chantie is, like the Dead Horse chantie, of the very simplest type, 
there being no attempt to improvise more than one line in the 
stanza :— 
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Boney was a warrior, 
Oh, ay, oh! 

Boney was a warrior, 
Oh, ay, oh. 


Boney marched to Moscow, 
Oh, etc. 
Boney, etc. 


Boney had to turn again, etc. 

Boney went to Waterloo, etc. 

Boney was a prisoner, etc. 

Boney broke his heart and died, etc. 


Of the chanties which have come to the notice of the author, this 
is one of the few in which historical material is preserved ; as a rule, 
the matter of the solo-lines is either nautical or ephemeral. On the 
other hand, there are many chanties, and excellent ones, which pre- 
serve the names of once famous ships, or lines of ships. The famous 
Dreadnought, whose record-run across the Atlantic has never been 
beaten, figures in many chanties. Here is a stanza from one of 
these : 


She’s a high-sounding Packet, 
A Packet of fame, 
She comes from New York, 
And the Dreadnought ’s her name. 


Here is one handing down the name of a line of packets : — 


In the Blackball Line I served my time, 
Hurrah for the Blackball Line ! 

In the Blackball Line I served my time, 
Hurrah for the Blackball Line ! 


The Blackball ships are good and true, 
Hurrah, etc. 

They are the ships for me and you, 
Hurrah, etc. 


For once there was a Blackball ship, 
Hurrah, etc. 

That fourteen knots an hour could clip, 
Hurrah, etc., etc. 
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Now if we stop to examine the chanties quoted, and compare them 
with some such primitive ballad as, let us say, the “ Hangman’s 
Tree,” they will be seen to have many features in common :— 


Hangman, hangman, howd yo hand, 
O howd it wide and far! 

For there I see my feyther coomin, 
Riding through the air. 


Feyther, feyther, ha yo brot me goold? | 
Ha yo paid my fee ? , 
Or ha yo coom to see me hung, 
Beneath tha hangman’s tree? 


I ha naw brot yo goold, 
I ha naw paid yo fee, 
But I ha coom to see yo hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree. 


Hangman, hangman, howd yo hand, 
O howd it wide and far! 

For theer I see my meyther coomin, 
Riding through the air... . 


The question asked of the father is now asked of the mother, and 
the same reply is received. The mother also will see the hanging. 
Next the sister appears on the scene. The same question is asked 
of the sister, the same reply is received, Finally, and just in time, 
she (the victim) perceives her sweetheart hurrying — we trust that 
he is hurrying —through the air. Then the question is addressed 


to him :— 
Sweetheart, sweetheart, ha yo brot me goold? ‘ 
! Ha yo paid my fee? 
Or ha yo coom to see me hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree? 
I To which he replies : — 


O I ha brot yo goold, | 
And I ha paid yo fee, 

And I ha coom to take yo from 
Beneath the hangman’s tree." 


This ballad has no fixed length: the sister might have been omit- ; 
ted and the sweetheart made to follow directly upon the heels of ‘ 
the mother; or for the sister, the brother — who does not appear at 
all— might have been substituted; or the brother might also have 
been brought into the narrative, and, in addition to the brother, any 

1 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Sargent and Kittredge, Boston, p. xxv. 
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number of aunts, uncles, cousins, and friends, — in no case should we 
have felt that the ballad was either more symmetrical or less sym- 
metrical than it is now. And similarly with the chanties ; we might 
have had enumerated all the separate processes of a rendering-plant 
for dead horses, or been confronted with three times the number of 
reasons for Johnnie’s leaving the ship, and the chanties would have 
been neither more nor less complete. 

Secondly, as to the improvisation in each. In regard to the 
“Hangman’s Tree,” Professor Kittredge, in the “Introduction” to 
the volume quoted, says: “Suppose now that ‘The Hangman’s 
Tree’ is a new ballad sung for the first time by the improvising 
author. The audience are silent for the first two stanzas and until 
the first line of the third has been finished. After that, they join in 
the song. So inevitable is the course of the narrative, so conven- 


‘tionally fixed the turn of the phraseology, that they could almost 


finish the piece by themselves if the author remained silent. At 
most they would need his prompting for ‘meyther,’ ‘sister,’ and 
‘sweetheart,’ .. . The song is ended, the creative act of compo- 
sition is finished, — and what has become of the author? He is lost 
in the throng.” } 

Allowing for the difference of purpose served by the respective 
acts of composition, this is the story of chantie-singing, precisely. 
It is the tendency of the popular ballad, by reason of its constant 
repetition by a folk who are permanent, to become fairly well knit 
structurally ; the chantie, because the group of men among whom 
it originates maintains its homogeneity but a short time, is under no 
such law. Hence, in the latter, we are unlikely to pass beyond the 
inconsequential stage. Even the most primitive ballad we can bring 
forward has, by reason of generations of repetition, become a better 
piece of work, structurally, than we can expect any. chantie to be. 
For this very reason, however, the chantie is especially valuable for 
the hypothesis. In the chantie, the solo-lines are so simple, involve 
so much repetition, are so conventional (from the point of view of 
ship-life, that is to say) and the “motif” in every case so obvious, 
that we should suspect communal composition, even if we could not 
be sure of it. The refrain aside, what may be called the body of 
the chantie is not, any more than the body of the ballad, necessarily 
composed throughout by one and the same man. Some one other 
than the one who has first taken upon himself the office of “chantie- , 
man,” some one with a louder voice, or a more fertile imagination, 
who sees a possible development of the narrative, or has a grievance 
he would like to air, either anticipates the original soloist, or drowns 
him out. In this way, several individuals will each have taken part 

1 Jbid. p. xxvi. 
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in the composition of the chantie of the moment. And at the close, 
not one author, but all the authors, will be lost in the crowd. 
Another characteristic common both to the popular ballad and to 

the chantie is that there is no /ext, there are ¢exts.1 As from time 
to time collections of popular ballads are made, so are collections of 
chanties made. In preparing this article such a collection has been 
used whenever the texts the author had collected were not suited to 
the purpose. But in any such compilation the versions given are no 
more authentic than would be texts from any other compilation : the 
versions given are simply those which happened to be familiar to the 
sailor or sailors whom the collector happened to consult, — other 
sailors would have furnished him with very different versions. Take 
this stanza from a chantie which originated in the earlier days of the 
California trade : — 

Good-bye, my love, good-bye, 

I cannot tell you why, 

I’m off to Californy 

To dig the yellow gold. 


On the very same ship from which this was collected, another 
sailor gave this version : — 


Blow, boys, blow, 

For Californy, O! 

We're bound for Sacramento 
To dig the yellow gold. 


But this, in turn, is clearly related to the following chantie : — 


Yankee ship came down the river, 
Blow, boys, blow ! 

Her masts did bend, her sides did shiver, 
Blow, my jolly boys, blow ! 


The sails were old, her timbers rotten, 
Blow, etc. 

His charts the skipper had forgotten,? 
Blow, my jolly boys, blow! 


Who do you think was skipper of her ? 
Blow, etc. 
“Old Preaching Sam,” the noted scoffer,* 
Blow, etc. 


* Cf. loc. cit. p. xvii. 

2 The sailor is happy when he can get a “ grind’ on the “ skipper.” 

* Compare the way in which ballads preserve the names of people otherwise 
forgotten. 
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She sailed away for London city, 
Blow, etc. 

Never got there, what a pity ! 
Blow, etc. 


And if this is not a version of the following, it is, at least, related to 
it:— 
I'll sing you a song, a good song of the sea, 
To my ay, ay, blow the man down ; 
I trust that you'll join in the chorus with me, 
Give me some time to blow the man down. 


If so many variations of one theme have come down to us, how 
many more, simply for lack of a recorder, must have perished? The 
man who has succeeded in becoming principal “ chantie-man” on 
one ship, is, on his next voyage, beaten out by some rival; neverthe- 
less, he will often be able to assert himself, —to use the current 
slang phrase, which expresses the situation exactly, he will succeed 
occasionally in “butting in.” The result would be, if we should 
report any chantie sung on this latter voyage, that we should have, 
not the version either would have given had he been the sole “ fore- 
singer” of the ship, but we should have a version which would be a 
patchwork of those two. But, further, this patchwork would be, 
not merely a combination of their two versions, but of many, for, 
just as these two have been rival chantie producers on this particular 
voyage, each will have had his rival on previous voyages. Hence, 
so much of chantie material as each brings with him to this ship 
—pbrings in his memory, of course, not on paper — will be no more 
his own than the version which we might take down on this voyage 
would be the sole product of either of ourtwo men. And this would 
hold true, back and back, as far as one cared to carry it. 

Thus the chantie-version of any one moment is the joint product 
of memory and of improvisation; the survival of two opposing ten- 
dencies, — the tendency towards permanency and the tendency 
towards change. It is the law of the refrain to be permanent, and 
to suffer the minimum of change; it is the law of the body of the 
chantie to »ndergo the maximum of change, but at the same time 
also to exhibit certain fairly permanent features. 

From this examination of chanties, then, we are able to arrive at 
a fairly clear conception of the term “communal composition.” A 
crowd shouting as with one voice is farthest from what is meant, — 
the “Volk” does not “dichten” as one man. On the contrary, 
“communal composition” means simply that if a cross-section were 
to be made at any one moment of the poetical work (saving the 
name) of any primitive but homogenous people, the result would be 
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a collection no single specimen of which would be the sole work of 
any one man. Instead, every piece would be an accretional product, 
the result of such suggestions as would have been able in the struggle 
for existence to survive, modified by the improvisations of the latest 
singer or singers. If chanties are typical of communally composed 
ballads, — and it would seem that they are,—then every such bal- 
lad is, at the moment it is taken down, an accretional survival which 
has been subjected to contemporary variation. 


So much, then, for chanties in general, and their general bearing 
upon the question of communal composition. Is it possible to nar- 
row the problem further, and to get at the origin of chanties? The 
question brings us back to the consideration of the impulse to chantie 
singing, a consideration which was postponed for the moment. 

The various tasks performed by sailors in working the ship are 
essentially rhythmic in their nature, which fact alone would be suf- 
ficient to impel many a man to accompany his work by rhythmic 
vocal utterances. The impulse to such vocal accompaniment may 
be regarded as the initial, or natural, chantie-impulse. But further 
than this ; several men are likely to be engaged upon the same task, 
and these men can give a greater degree of unity to their work, 
can apply their strength to greater advantage, if they “keep time” 
vocally. This, of course, is obvious, but it is of value to the discus- 
sion, for it can be looked upon as the practical impulse, and to these 
two impulses working together may be attributed the phenomenon 
of chantie-singing. This is, however, susceptible of yet further 


elaboration ; the various kinds of work performed have their own. 


special types of rhythm, and these furnish a basis for well-differen- 
tiated verse-rhythms. The mastheading of a sail is not performed 
in the same rhythm in which one pumps. 

The simplest rhythmic work on board ship is the sheeting-home 
of sails and the shaping of yards, —that is to say, changing the 
angle of the yard in respect to the ship. In each case, the work is 
likely to require the putting forth of considerable strength. To keep 
time, one man will probably call (or, if one prefers, sing) some such 
word as “ Yo-ho”’ at each haul on the rope. If the work is a trifle 
less arduous, he may, instead, cry, “ Yo— heave — ho.” That is to 
say, instead of giving successive pulls, at approximately equal inter- 
vals, three pulls will be given in more rapid succession, then there 
will be a longer pause, then three more pulls, and so on, until the 
task is finished. In this latter, and more complex case, then, there 
will have been established, in addition to what might Le called the 
“verse-rhythm,” something which might fairly be termed “stanza 
rhythm,” or “stanza structure,” although the length of the stanza 
would, obviously, not be determined. 
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The next more complex chantie structure (if, indeed, the simply 
“Yo—heave— ho” can be called a chantie at all) is that of the mast- 
heading chantie. To masthead a sail, especially if it be a large sail, 
requires considerable time. Moreover, the work is by no means 
light. The most expeditious way of accomplishing the work is, 
therefore, to give a succession of pulls, then to take a breathing- 
spell, then to give another succession of pulls. Again, the hauling 
can be done to better advantage by keeping time. This time is kept 
to the refrain of the chantie, and it is during the breathing-space that 
the chantie-man exercises his solo-gifts. But here, also, the structure 
of the stanza is largely determined by the rhythm of the work per- 
formed. This can be illustrated by referring to any of the mast- 
heading chanties quoted above; perhaps the Dead Horse chantie 
will serve as well as another : — 


As I was going to Rig-a-ma-row, 


I say (pull) so, and I hope (pull) so, 
I saw an old man go riding by, 


Poor (pull) old (pull) man (pull). 


Clearly, the number and relations of the stresses necessitated for 
the refrain lines have, to a certain degree, determined the rhythmic 
structure of the solo lines. 

When we come to capstan and pumping chanties the rhythm is 
less determinate, as these two examples will show. 


O Polly Brown, I love your daughter, 
(Cuorus.) Away my rolling river ! 
O Polly Brown! I love your daughter, 
(Cuorus.) Ah! ah! we’re bound away, 
’Cross the wide Missouri. 
And this, from a Negro chantie : — 
OV Joe, bully ol’ Joe, 
Hi pretty yaller gal ! 
Kicking up behind, Ol’ Joe ; 
Ol’ Joe ’s got some very fine clo’s, 
Whar he get ’em nobody knows, — 


Hi pretty yaller gal! 
Kicking up behind, Ol’ Joe. 


In short, any song not too complex to march by can be used for a 
capstan chantie, and the conditions imposed upon the windlass 
chantie are not more rigid ; consequently “ book songs ” are, as stated 
above, frequently used at this work. A favorite capstan chantie is 
“ Marching through Georgia.” 

It will not be necessary to cite further examples to support the 
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thesis which the latter part of this paper has sought to maintain ; 
that the impulse to chantie-singing is due to the impulse to accom- 
pany rhythmically performed work by correspondingly rhythmic vocal 
expression is sufficiently evident. On the other hand, the author 
does not wish to extend this thesis to other fields; that is to say, 
because he has insisted that, in its communal features, chantie-sing- 
ing enables us to understand more clearly how poetry could have 
begun, he does not wish to imply that poetry necessarily began as 


accompaniment to rhythmic work.! 
Percy Adams Hutchison. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


* Those who would like to see such a thesis maintained are referred to that very 
suggestive work, Arbeit und Rhythmus, K. Biicher, Leipzig, 1899. Those who 
are acquainted with that essay will have perceived its influence upon this article. 
The third, revised and enlarged edition of this work of Dr. Biicher appeared in 


1902. 
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SIOUX GAMES. IIL. 


8. WOSKATI ICASLOHE, 
(Game of Bowls.) 


Icaslohe is an ancient gam)!ing game played by the Sioux women. 

The implements used in the game are: fapainyan, stone ball ; 
canmibi, wooden cylinder. 

The /afainyan are balls made of any kind of stone, from one to two 
and a half inches in diameter. 

The canmibi are cylinders made of any kind of wood, from an inch 
and a half to two and a half inches in diameter, and from an inch 
and a half to three inches long. 

The rules of the game are : — 

The game is generally played on the ice, but may be played on 
the ground. 

Two women play at the game. 

Each player must have a fapainyan and a canmibi. 

Before beginning the game the players must agree upon the num- 
ber they are to play for, and they must draw two parallel lines on 
the ice from ten to thirty feet apart. 

The players must take their positions opposite each other outside 
the parallel lines, and must not be between the lines when they play. 

Each player must place her canmiz0i on the line nearest her. 

The players must bowl the /apainyan alternately, at the canmibi 
on the line farthest from them. 

When the /apainyan is bowled it must strike the surface before it 
crosses the line nearest the one who bowled it; if it does not the 
play counts nothing. | 

It the canmibi bowled at is knocked away from the line it counts 
one for the player, otherwise nothing. 


WOSKATE TAHUKA CANGLESKA,. 
(Game of the Webbed Hoop.) 


Tahuka cangleska is an ancient game played for amusement by 
the Sioux men. 

This is an exciting game in which the Indians took great interest, 
gathering in large numbers to witness the play. 

The implements used in the game are: tahuka cangleska, webbed 
hoop ; wahukeza, spear. 

The ¢ahuka cangleska is made of a rod of wood from one half to 
one inch in diameter, which is bent so as to form a hoop from one 
to three feet in diameter. A web of rawhide is woven across the 
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entire hoop, with interstices of from one half to three quarters of an 
inch, that in the centre being somewhat larger and called the heart. 

The wahukeza is made of the sprout of a tree, or a young willow, 
and is from tour to five and a half feet long, and about one half an 
inch in diameter at the larger end, which is bluntly pointed. The 
smaller end may be either straight or forked, and sometimes is orna- 
mented with feathers, bead-work, or in any other manner according 
to the fancy. 

The rules of the game are : — 

Any number of persons may play in a game, but they should be 
equally divided into two opposing sides. 

Each player may have as many spears as he wishes. 

Before beginning the game the players must agree upon how 
many innings will constitute the game. 

Two parallel lines, about fifty yards long, and about fifty yards 
apart, are drawn. 

The players take their positions opposite each other, outside these 
lines, choosing them either by agreement or by lot. 

Any number of hoops may be used in a game, but there should 
never be less than four, and they should be of various sizes. 

One player on each side must throw all the hoops. 

The hoops must be thrown alternately, from one side to the other. 

The thrower must not have either foot between the lines when he 
throws the hoops. 

The hoop when thrown must cross both lines, and it may do so, 
either in the air or rolling on the ground; it may cross one line in 
the air, and roll across the other, or it may be thrown across one 
line, and strike between the lines and bound across the other. 

After the hoop had crossed both lines, the players towards whom 
it was thrown, throw their spears at it. 

If, while the hoop is in the air, it is speared through the heart, 
the count is five; if through any other interstice, the count is two. 

If, while the hoop is rolling on the ground, it is speared through 
the heart, the count is three; if through any other interstice, the 
count is one. 

If speared while the spear is held in the hand the count is nothing. 

If speared after the hoop has stopped, nothing. 

When the number of innings that have been agreed upon have 
been played, the side that has the most counts wins the game. 

Another method of playing with these implements is : — 

The sides line up as in the former game, and the hoops are all 
thrown from one side towards the other, which keeps all the hoops 
they have speared, and returns all they have not, which are again 
thrown to them. 
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When all the hoops have been speared, the side that spears them 
chases the opposite side, and throws the hoops at them, and, if any 
one of the side that is chased spears a hoop while it is in the air, the 
chase stops. 

Then the opposite side throws the hoops, and the game is repeated. 


10. WOSKATE HUTANACUTE. 
(Game with Winged Bones.) 

Hutanacute is an ancient game played for amusement by the Sioux 
men during the winter, on the snow or ice. 

The implement used is Autanacute, winged bone. 

The hutanacute is made from the rib of one of the larger ruminat- 
ing animals. A piece about four to eight inches long is taken from 
the rib where it begins to narrow and thicken, and the wider end is 
cut square across, and the narrower end rounded up from the convex 
side. 

Two holes are drilled in the wider end, lengthwise to the rib, and 
at such an angle that when the rods are in them their free ends will 
be about ten to twelve inches apart. 

Two rods are made of plum sprouts, about one fourth of an inch 
in diameter, and about fourteen inches long. The smaller end of 
each of these is feathered like an arrow, and the other end is inserted 
into the hole in the bone. . 

The rules of the game are :— 

Any number may play. 

Each player may have from two to four winged bones, but each 
player should have the same number, 

A mark is made from which the bones are thic.n. 

The bones are thrown so that they may strike and slide on the 
ice or snow. 

The players throw alternately until all the bones are thrown. 

When all the bones are thrown, the player whose bone lies the 
farthest from the mark wins the game. 


II. WOSKATE PTEHESTE. 
(Game of the Young Cow.) 

Pteheste is an ancient game played for amusement by the Sioux 
men during the winter, on the ice or snow. 

The implement used in this game is pteheste, young cow. 

The péeheste is made of the tip of a cow or buffalo horn, from three 
to four inches long. This is trimmed so as to make it as nearly 
straight as possible, and a feather-tipped arrow securely fastened 
into its base, so that it has the appearance of a horn-pointed arrow. 
Any number of persons may play. 
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Each player may have any number of arrows, but all players 
should have the same number. 

Two parallel lines are drawn from twenty to thirty feet apart. 

The players take their position on one side of these lines. 

A player must throw his horned arrow so that it may strike be- 
tween the two lines and slide beyond them. 

The players throw alternately until all the arrows are thrown, 

At the end the player whose arrow lies the farthest from the lines 
wins the game. 

12. WOSKATE CANPASLOHANPI. 
(Game with Throwing Sticks.) 

Canpaslohanpi is an ancient game played for amusement by the 
Sioux men in the winter on the snow or ice. 

The implement used in this game is canpaslohanpi, throwing stick. 

The canpaslohanpi is made of ash, and is about four feet long. 

It is cylindrical on one side, and flat on the other. About five 
inches from one end it is about two inches wide, and an inch anda 
half thick. From this place it is rounded up to a blunt point on the 
flat side and tapers to the farthest end, which is about an inch wide 
and half an inch thick. 

Each player has but one throwing stick. 

Any number of persons may play. 

The game is played by grasping the stick at the smaller end, be- 
tween the thumb and second, third, and fourth fingers, with the first 
finger across the smaller end, the flat side of the stick held upper- 
most. 

Then by swinging the hand below the hips the javelin is shot for- 
ward so that it will slide on the snow or ice. 

The game is to see who can slide the stick the farthest. 


13. WOSKATE OGLE CEKUTEPI. 
(Game of Coat Shooting.) 

Ogle cekutepi is an ancient game played for amusement by the 
Sioux men. 

The implements used in the game are: Og/e, coat ; itazipe, bow; 
wanhinkpe, arrows. 

The og/e is an arrow that is either painted black or wrapped with 
a black strip of buckskin, or has a tag attached to it (sometimes it 
is a plain arrow). 

The ttasipe and wanhinpe are the ordinary bow and arrows. 

The game is played by shooting the og/e high in the air so that it 
will fall from fifty to seventy-five yards away. Then the players stand 
where it was shot from, and shoot at it with the bow and arrows. 

This is merely a game of skill, and not for points. 
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14. WOSKATE PASLOHANPI. 


(Game of Javelins.) 

Paslohanpi is an ancient game played for amusement by the Sioux 
boys in the springtime. 

The implement used is wahukezala, javelin. 

The wahukezala is made of willow. It is from three to six feet 
long, and from three eighths to three quarters of an inch in diameter 
at the larger end, and tapers to the smaller end. 

The bark is peeled from it and wrapped about it in a spiral man- 
ner, leaving an exposed space about a half an inch wide. It is then 
held in smoke until the exposed part is blackened, when the bark is 
removed. 

This marks the javelin with spiral stripes of black and white. 

Each one who plays may have as many javelins as he chooses. 

There are two ways of throwing the javelin. One is to lay it 
across something, as the arm, or the foot, or another javelin, or a 
stump of log, or a small mound of earth, or anything that is con- 
venient, and grasping it at the smaller end, shoot it forward. 

The other way is to grasp the javelin near the middle and throw 
it from the hand. 

In throwing, the contest may be for distance, or to throw at a 
mark. 

The game is merely a contest of skill in throwing the javelin. 


15. WOSKATE CANWACIKIYAPI. 
(Game of Tops.) 

Canwacikiyapi is an ancient game played for amusement by the 
Sioux boys. 

The implements used in this game are: canwacikiyapi, tops; 
icapsintept, whips. 

The canwactkiyapi is a wooden cylinder with a conical point. 
The cylinders are from an inch to two inches in thickness, and from 
a half to an inch and a half in length, and the oe point is from 
an inch to two inches in length. 

The tcapsinte has a handle and from one to pe lashes. The 
handle is made of wood, and is from fifteen inches to two feet long, 
and about half an inch thick at its thicker end, and tapers to the 
other end. 

The lashes are made of pliable thongs or strings, about twelve 
to fifteen inches long, and are fastened to the smaller end of the 
handle. 

The tops are spun in the same manner as whip tops are spun by 
white boys. A game is played by marking a square about five feet 
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across. On three sides of this square barriers are placed, and the 
fourth side left open. 

The players spin their tops outside of the square, and while they 
are spinning they drive them into the open side of the square. 

After the tops cross the open side of the square they must not be 
touched. 

After the top stops spinning, the one that lies nearest the side of 
the square opposite the opening wins the game. 

Another game is played by marking a circle about six feet in 
diameter and near its centre making four holes a little larger than 
the tops and about six inches apart. 

The players spin their tops outside the circle, and while they are 
spinning drive them into it. 

After a top enters the circle it must not be touched. 

The player whose top lies in one of the holes when it has stopped 
spinning wins the game. 

If two or more tops lie in the holes when they stop spinning, 
those who spun them must spin them again until one player's top 
lies in the holes more often than any other. 


16. WOSKATE TITAZIPI HOKSILA. 
(Game with Boys’ Bows.) 

The Sioux boys have, from ancient times, indulged in amusement 
_ with the bow and arrow. 

They play at various games, mimicking battles, hunting, and 
similar things. 

They also shoot at a target, and for distance, but there appears 
to be no formal game or rules governing their play. 

The boys’ bow is like the bows for the men, except that it is 
smaller. 

The boys’ arrows are like those for the men, except that they are 
made with heads large and blunt. 


17. HOHU YOURMONPI. 
(Bone Whirler.) 

The hohu yourmonpi is a toy that has been played with by the 
Sioux boys from ancient times. 

It is made from the short bone of the foot of one of the larger 
ruminating animals, and is fastened to the middle of a string of 
sinews about twelve to eighteen inches long. At each end of the 
sinew string a short stick is fastened to serve as a hand hold. 

These sticks are taken, one in each hand, and the bone whirled 
about so as to twist the string. The string is then drawn taut, 
which rapidly untwists it, and rapidly whirls the bone so that its 
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motion will twist the string in the opposite direction. This process is 
repeated indefinitely, the motion of the bone making a buzzing noise. 

The object of playing with the toy is to make the buzzing noise. 

A game called “ buffaloes fighting” is played with this toy, as 
follows : — 

A number of boys, each with a bone whirler, set them to buzzing, 
and imitate the actions of bulls fighting ; the buzzing of the bones is 
supposed to represent the bellowing of the bulls. They approach 
each other and strike the bones together, and if the bone of a player 
is stopped from buzzing, he is defeated. 


18. TATE YOURMONPI. 
(Wind Whirler.) 

The tate yourmonpfi is a toy that has been played with by the Sioux 
boys from ancient times. 

It consists of a blade of wood, usually red cedar, about one eighth 
of an inch thick, two inches wide, and twelve inches long. One end 
of this is fastened to a wooden handle by a pliable thong about 
twelve to eighteen inches long. 

The handle is from two to three feet long, and about one half to 
one inch in diameter. 

By holding the handle above the head and swinging it rapidly 
with a circular motion, the blade is whirled rapidly and makes a 
buzzing noise. 

The object of playing with the toy is to make the buzzing noise, 
and sometimes a number of boys contest to see who can keep it con- 
tinually buzzing for the longest time. 


19. IPAHOTONPI. 
(Pop-gun.) 

The tpahotonpfi is a toy that has been played with by the Sioux 
boys from ancient times. 

It consists of : tancan, the body ; widopan, the ramrod ; iyopuhdi, 
the wadding. 

The ¢ancan was formerly made from a piece of ash sprout, about 
six to ten inches long, from which the pith was removed, but since 
the Indians have obtained wire, they burn a hole through a piece of 
ash from eight to fifteen inches long, and from one and a half to two 
inches in diameter. 

It is generally ornamented by pyrographic figures or markings. 

The wzbopan is made of some tough wood, a little longer than the 
tancan, and of such size as to pass readily through the bore. 


The tyopuhdi is made by chewing the inner bark of the elm, and 


using it while wet. 
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A wad is packed tightly into one end of the bore, and a closely 
fitting wad is forced from the other end, rapidly through the bore by 
means of the ramrod, when the first wad flies out with an explosive 
noise. 

The object of playing with the toy is to make the report. 

Sometimes the boys play at mimic battle with the pop-guns, or 
they mimic hunting, when one or more boys imitate the game, and 
the others try to hit them with the wads from the pop-guns. 


20. WOSKATE HEPASLOHANPI. 
(Game of Horned Javelins.) 

Hepaslohanpi is an ancient game played for amusement by the 
Sioux girls in the winter on the ice or snow. 

The implement used in the game is hewahukezala, horned javelin. 

The hewahukezala is made of a wooden javelin, about four to five 
feet long and from three quarters to an inch thick at the thicker 
end, tapering to a diameter of three eighths to one half an inch at 
the smaller end. 

A tip of elk horn, about four to eight inches long, is fastened 
on the larger end. 

The game is played by throwing the javelin so that it will strike 
and slide on the snow or ice, and the one whose javelin slides the 
farthest wins the game. 

As many girls may play at the game as wish to do so. 


21. HOKSINKAGAPI. 
(Dolls.) 

From ancient times the Sioux girls have played with dolls. 

The dolls were rude effigies, sometimes carved from wood, but 
generally made of buckskin, and stuffed with hair, with their features 
made by marking or painting. 

The dolls were dressed with both male and female attire, which 
was adorned with all the ornaments worn by the Indians. 

The girls would often have doll baby carriers, like those used for 
the Indian babies, and would carry the dolls on their backs, as their 
mothers carried their babies. 


22. TIPI CIKALA. 
(Toy Tipis.) 

From ancient times the Sioux girls have played with toy tipis 
varying in size from a miniature tipi of a foot or so in height to one 
large enough for a child to enter. 

They played with these toy tipis in much the same way as white 


children play with toy houses. 
F. R. Walker. 
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A COMPOSITE MYTH OF THE POMO INDIANS. 


Tue following is a typical myth? of the Pomo Indians of Cali- 
fornia, and will serve to show some of the characteristics of Pomo 
mythology. It will be noted that this particular myth is a com- 
posite consisting of six elements or separate, though logically con- 
nected, ideas: Coyote as a trickster, and the miraculous birth of 
his children; the destruction of the world by fire ; the creation by 
Coyote of Clear Lake ; the creation by Coyote of human beings ; the 
theft of the sun; and the transmutation of human beings into ani- 
mals. These have been obtained from other informants as separate 
stories, but as a rule the first three are uniformly combined to make 
one complete narrative, while the other three are told separately, or 
are at times, particularly in the case of the story of the creation of 
human beings, combined with certain other myths. 


There was a large village at N6-nap6-ti (Kelseyville, Lake County) 
and here there lived two Wood-duck (wadawada) sisters who always 
kept apart from the rest of the inhabitants of the village, and, al- 
though there were many of the men of the village who admired 
them, the sisters persistently refused to have anything to do with 
them. One of their admirers was Coyote, who tried various means 
to induce one of them to become his wife, but all without success, 
so that he finally determined to resort to trickery. It being then 
the food-gathering season, he proposed that all of the women of the 
village should go on a buckeye gathering excursion into the neigh- 
boring mountains while the men were busy hunting and fishing, or 
were engaged in making implements at the village. 

The Wood-duck sisters had a very old and partly blind grand- 
mother who had gone out camping with another party, although 
they did not know this. When they went to get her to go with 
them, they found an old woman there who was covered with a rabbit- 
skin blanket and looked exactly like her, but who was really Coyote. 


1 This paper has been communicated as part of the Proceedings of the Cali- 
fornia Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

2 This myth with others from the Pomo region was collected during the sum- 
mer of 1904 as a part of the work of the Ethnological and Archzological Survey 
of California carried on by the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California, through the liberality of Mrs. Phaebe A. Hearst. The myth was 
obtained from an informant who lives near Ukiah, Mendocino County, and it was 
first told to him by old people residing near Upper Lake, a town on the northern 
shore of Clear Lake the creation of which is here recounted. The constituent 
parts of this myth are, however, common throughout all of, at least, the upper 
Russian River and Clear Lake region. 
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The Wood-ducks led this blind old woman along out to the camp and 
made a bed for her, for she was very tired. 

That evening when the food had been prepared, the Wood-ducks 
gave some to the old woman, but she said, “ My daughters, I can- 
not eat. I cannot raise myself up. I want to sit up and eat.” The 
elder of the two sisters sat at the old woman’s back to hold her 
up, but Coyote said, “I cannot sit up when only one of you holds 
me up. One of you must sit in front of me.” ... Then the two 
sisters began to fight Coyote and were soon joined by others of the 
women of the camp, who brought clubs and stones, for every one 
now knew that Coyote had been playing another of his tricks. 
There were born immediately four children. The first two Coyote 
rescued, placing them in his hunting sack. The other two were 
killed by the enraged women. Coyote immediately ran back to the 
village and the women followed soon after. 


Coyote continued to live at N6-nap6-ti with his two children, but 
he had no one to care for them while he was away hunting and fish- 
ing, and the people of the village treated them very badly whenever 
he was gone. They threw rocks and sticks at the children, called 
them bad names, and even threw coals of fire on them. When the 
children were old enough to get around by themselves, Coyote de- 
termined to revenge himself and his children for the abuse they had 
suffered. He accordingly went east to the end of the world and 
there dug a huge tunnel which he filled with fir bark. He disap- 
peared regularly every morning for four days, ana no one could think 
what he was doing, for he went about it very secretly. Some of the 
people asked what he was doing while he was gone all day, but he 
replied that he was only hunting food for his children. 

After a long time Coyote put all kinds of food, water, clothing, a 
fire drill and other implements, and also his two children, into his 
hunting sack (ye¢), and after sundown went on the roof of the 
dance-house, where he watched toward the east for some time. Fi- 
nally he called out, “I do not know what can be the matter ; it looks 
as if something is wrong. Come out and see.” Soon there was a 
great noise like thunder, and smoke and fire appeared all over the 
east as far as they could see from north to south. Every one knew 
that Coyote had something to do with it, and all began to ask him 
to save them, calling him father and other terms of relationship ; but 
Coyote replied, “I shall not be saved either. I do not know what 
has happened. I shall burn up too, I suppose; my body is no rock 
or water.” But the people all cried to him to save them as the fire 
came nearer and nearer, until at last it completely surrounded them 
and left but a very small space about the village unburned. 
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Coyote now shouted, “é——,” with his hand uplifted (all finger 
tips pointing upward), four times, and presently there came down out 
of the sky a feather rope (y@lik) on the end of which Spider (té-cbi) 
hung with his back downward. Coyote jumped on to Spider’s belly 
and the feather rope immediately started to ascend. After a short 
time Coyote wished to stop, so Spider stopped the ascent and in- 
stantly spun a web large enough for Coyote to walk around on and 
look at the burning world beneath, which was by that time entirely 
on fire. They then went on upward for a time, whereupon Spider 
stopped and spun another web so that Coyote might give his children 
some food. A third stop was made and a web spun so that Coyote 
might give the children water, and a fourth and last stop was made 
and a web spun so that all might rest and take a last look at the 
burning world. At last they arrived at the gate’ leading into the 
sky and entered. 

Spider, who was its keeper, remained at the gate, but Coyote and 


his children, who now got out of the hunting sack, went eastward 


toward the house of Madiimda,? which they saw immediately upon 
entering the gate. Their road lay over a plain covered with grass 
and sweet-smelling flowers. There were, however, no people to be 
seen. On the way Coyote and the children stopped and rested four 
times, but at last arrived at the house, where Coyote knocked on the 
door. Madtimda came and invited them into the house; saying, 
“He hé, sinwa nd balma; what have you come here for? I know 
you have been doing something. That is why you come here in this 
manner. Why do you want to do something bad always? Why do 
you want to treat your children (all people) that way? Why are 
you not sorry for your children? Now, go back and live as you 
did before and do not act that way.” Coyote said he would go 
back on the following day, and Madémda then instructed him as to 
what he should do when he went to the earth and how he should 
act toward people in order that he might be on friendly terms with 
them. 


Coyote returned to the gate and Spider then took him back to the 
earth in the same manner as he had come; but the earth was much 
changed. Formerly the mountains were high, but now they were 
much lower, the tops having been burned off. The trees, rocks, and 

1 The gate, an opening through the sky, is guarded by snakes who allow only 
those who reside in the heavens, or persons for whom Madfimda has sent, to 
enter. 

2 Madfimda, who is the chief deity in Pomo mythology, is the elder brother 


of Coyote and lives in a large sweat-house in the sky, where, to a great extent, 
the conditions are the same as on earth except that there there is nothing dis- 


agreeable. 
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streams were all gone, and the appearance of the whole country was 
different. He found all things which had lived on earth lying around 
roasted, and he commenced to eat everything he found, deer, birds, 
fish, snakes, and so on, until he grew very hot and thirsty. He then 
began to look for water, running about from place to place where 
there had formerly been springs and streams, but all were dry, and 
he nearly gave up the search. Finally, however, be wandered toward 
the west and found water in the ocean. He drank copiously four 
times. Having completely satisfied his thirst, he started homeward, 
but had not gone far when he began to feel sick. He grew steadily 
worse as he raced on, endeavoring to reach his home before he 
should die, and was only able to reach Kabdi-dané (Wild Onion 
Mountain), a bald hill on the western shore of Clear Lake, where he 
fell upon his back groaning. 

Kabdai-dan6é was really Kaksi’s! sudatory, and when he heard Coy- 
ote groaning on the roof he came out much surprised. “O , 
who’s there? I did not know there was anybody here.” Coyote 
replied, “ Yes, it is I. I have been eating fish and,meat, and I got 
hot and thirsty, and there was nobody around, so I went west and 
found water. I took a drink, but i took too much and am sick. I 
did not know that there was anyone here. I wish you would doctor 
me in any way you know.” Kiiksi soon prepared to doctor Coyote, 
and returned with his body painted black, and wearing a very large 
headdress. He had a large whistle in his mouth and carried a long 
black medicine wand in his hand. As Kiaksi came out of the suda- 
tory he ran in a counter-clockwise direction four times around it, 
then in a clockwise direction four times around it. He then ran 
four times around Coyote, then ran up to him from the south, and re- 
turned backwards to the point of starting, where he turned his head 
as far as possible to the left. Again running around his patient four 
times, he approached him from the east and completed the same 
cycle, following it by the same cycle from the north and then 


1 Kiksi is an important character in Pomo mythology and in certain cere- 
monials. He is a person of characteristic Pomo physique, but possesses great 
power as a medicine-man or doctor. He always appears painted entirely black, 
wearing on his head a very large headdress, called big head, or Kiksii-kaiya, and 
with a tuft of shredded tule fibre attached to the small of his back. He carries a 
black cane or wand (cakoik), and, while doctoring, blows constantly a large whistle 
made of elderberry wood. 

According to Dr. Dixon (Afaidu Myths, p. 42) Ktiksii is found also among the 
Maidu, there being the first man created by Earth-Initiate. His appearance is, 
however, quite different, he being depicted as a person of pure white complexion, 
with pink eyes, black hair, and shining teeth, and withal very handsome. He 
possessed great knowledge and played an important part in the final disposition 
and distribution of the people created by Earth-Initiate. 
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from the west. He then ran four times around his patient in a 
counter-clockwise direction, after which he turned his head to the 
left ; then four times in a clockwise direction, again turning his head 
to the left. He then told Coyote that he would cry, “é——” four 
times, and jump on his belly. He then ran around the sick man 
in a counter-clockwise direction and cried “é——” four times ; then 
ran up to him blowing his whistle and pointing his medicine wand 
at his belly four times, and at the end of the fourth time he turned 
his head to the left. He then repeated the complete cycle of four 
runs and the turn of the head to the left. He then cried, “é@——” 
once, ran, and jumped on Coyote’s belly, which burst with a sound 
like that of a great explosion. The water which Coyote had drunk 
at the ocean ran down in every direction even toas far as Tule Lake 
and Scott's Valley, and the rivers commenced running, so that the 
water collected in the lowest places and formed Clear Lake.’ And in 
the water there were fish, snakes, turtles, and all kinds of water birds ; 
for, as Kaksi jumped upon his belly, Coyote said, “ There will be 
much water and plenty of fish, snakes, frogs, turtles, and water birds. 
They will all come from my belly alive, and by and by there wiil 
be people in this country to eat them.” 

Coyote then arose and walked a short distance. Then he turned 
and said to Kaksi, “I will make a dance-house and make a big dance 
and feast and will call you. I will let you know when everything is 
ready.” Kiiksi said, “ All right, that is good.” 


Coyote went northward to Yé-bi¢ii (near Upper Lake) and there 
built a small tule house for himself. He then went all around the 
lake and talked with all the different birds about the coming dance, 
and secured the services of two young men from every species 
of bird to assist in building the dance-house. These all came at 
the appointed time, and there were so many of them that they were 
able to dig the pit and complete the house in a very short time. 
Meanwhile Coyote made many tule houses and had a large village 
prepared. After finishing the dance-house the birds all left, Coy- 
ote promising to notify them when all things were ready for the 
dance. 

While the birds were at work, Coyote took from them without 
their knowledge two feathers each, and in each one of the tule houses 
he placed a pair of feathers, except in the best house, where he placed 
a single hawk (tata) feather. He then went to bed in his own house, 
and lay there talking to himself all night. He said that the feathers 


1 The fact that there are at times waves of considerable height on Clear Lake is 
explained by some of the Indians as a necessary condition, since the water origi- 
nally came from the ocean, where there are waves at all times. 
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should turn into people,’ and that there should be people there be- 
fore daybreak on the following morning, a man and a woman in each 
house ; that Hawk (tata) should be the captain of all and should be 
the last one to leave the house ; that Blue-jay (tsai) should be a doc- 
tor and poison man (wizard); that Tsapi should be a poison man 
also ; that Gray-squirrel should be Obsidian-man (katca-tca) and that 
he should be a quick fighter and dodger, a high jumper and able to 
run up trees; that Red-headed-woodpecker (katak) should be a slow 
man but able to see farther than any one else; that Crow (kadai) 
should be a slow man but very long-winded and able to fly higher 
than any one else; that Hummingbird (tsfidiyiin) should be able to 
fly faster than any one else and should be a doctor with the power to 
carry away disease by pulling hair out of a patient's body and carry- 
ing it out where the wind might blow it away; but that before doc- 
toring in this manner he should dance; that Hummingbird should 
also have the power to fly up in the air and cause thunder and ‘ght- 
ning ; that Kingbird (kapin¢adasadai) should always be the first awake 
in the morning and should wake the rest of the village; and that 
Wocwoc (mockingbird or thrasher) should watch over the people of 
the village and wake every one at intervals throughout the night so 
as to prevent some one from poisoning them; it would be particu- 
larly his duty to keep a close watch on Blue-jay, who was a poison 
man. 

Coyote had just finished designating the duties and powers of 
each individual when he heard Kingbird say, “ Wé wé, it is daylight 
now, wake up, wake up.” He went out but saw no one astir. He 
went into the dance-house, but there was no one there. Soon how- 
ever he heard some one cough outside the house. He then went up 
on the roof of the dance-house to a point near the smoke hole, from 
where he commenced to speak to the people: “ Now, my children, 
you young men go out and get wood for the dance-house. You 
young women make mush, pinole, and bread, and when you have 
finished preparing the food, bring it into the dance-house so that we 
may all eat. After we have all eaten I will tell you what to do next, 
my children.” 

As the young men started to get wood, the old people told them 
that the first man to return would be considered the best man. 
Then Gray-squirrel (Obsidian-man, katca-tca) ran swiftly up the hill 
until he came to a large dry manzanita bush which he cut down and 
into short lengths with his feet very quickly. He bound the wood 
into a bundle with a withe of white oak and ran back to the village, 
arriving there long before any of the others. As he threw the 

1 According to other versions people were created from sticks instead of 
feathers, 
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wood into the smoke hole it struck the floor with a loud noise and 
those within cried, “ He hé, be careful there. Don’t make so much 
noise up there. You will break down the dance-house.” Finally, 
after all the young men had returned with wood, Coyote directed 
the fire keeper (ldimdc) to kihdle the fire and then to begin the fan- 
ning. This was done and the men fanned one another until all the 
wood was burned and all the men were very warm, after which they 
ran to the creek and bathed for a short time. 

When all had returned to the dance-house, Coyote spoke again 
from the roof, and directed that all the food should be brought into 
the house, where every one might enjoy the feast. This was done, 
and every one feasted for a long time. Then Coyote rose from his 
place between the fire and the centrepole and again spoke to the 
people, finishing with these words, “ Eagle (cai) and Gray-squirrel 
(the Obsidian-man) will be your captains (chiefs, tca-kalik). They 
shall be of equal rank, and each will care for his own people.” Then 
speaking to the two captains, he said, “ You shall be captains. You 
shall talk to your people and shall instruct them in all that is just 
and right. Henceforth I shall be an old man and shall have nothing 
to do but eat.” 

The two captains then consulted and decided to appoint Panther 
(damét) and Wolf (sméwa) chief huntsmen, Mak6é and Kakaii chief 
fishermen, and Wood-duck (waddwada) female captain (mata kalitc). 
Others were appoined fire tenders (laiméc), head singer (kéiya), 
and drummer (tsilétca). Eagle then announced! the appointments 
of the two huntsmen and two fishermen, one each for each division 
of the village, and of Wood-duck as the female captain of the entire 
village, also of the dance-house officials for the entire village. In 
conclusion he said, ‘ Now you hunters and fishermen must tell us 
how we can all live together and get along well together. We have 
finished speaking now.” 

The huntsmen and fishermen consulted, but finally said, “ We 
know very little. We can only hunt and fish for the people, and 
must follow the instructions of our captains.” 

Then they asked Wood-duck what she would have them do. She 
replied, “I do not think we are living now as we should. We should 
have one head captain (tcd-yediil-bate) to govern us all, and Hawk 
(tata) is the proper one for that office. Coyote created us all, and I 
think we should make Tata head captain, as his grandfather (Coyote) 
was before him.” 

As Coyote had willed it, Tata had not yet left his house; so the 
fire tenders were sent to bring him to the dance-house. A large 


1 In speaking to the people Eagle always spoke in a loud voice, repeating ver- 
batim what Gray-squirrel said to him in a low tone. 
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black bear skin, blanket was spread immediately in front of the 
centrepole in the dance-house, and when Tata had seated himself 
on it saying, “ Yes, this is good,” Coyote asked him to tell the peo- 
ple what should be done Tata replied that the best thing that 
could be done would be to hold a big dance to which all of the neigh- 
boring people should be invited; meaning all the people who had 
assisted Coyote in the building of the dance-house. 

A great dance was then celebrated for four days and nights, after 
which a feast was spread on the dancing ground (ké-male) in the 
dance-house, and Eagle told Tata to address the people. This he 
did and finally called the two captains, the two huntsmen, the two 
fishermen, and the two fire tenders to come and divide the food 
among the people so that all might eat and enjoy themselves. Those 
appointed divided the food, giving the best food to the head singer, 
next to the chorus singers, and so on until every one had had an 
abundance of food. This feast ended the celebration and all the 
visitors departed. The people whom Coyote had created out of the 
feathers continued to live at this village for a long time. 


At this time the sun did not move across the heavens as it does 
now. It only rose a short distance above the eastern horizon and 
then sank again. Coyote finally determined to see why the sun 
behaved in this peculiar manner. He collected and placed in his 
hunting sack food, dancing paraphernalia, a sleep-producing tuft of 
feathers (sma-kaaitcil), and four mice. With these, and accompanied 
by singers and dancers! he started eastward, in which direction they 
travelled for four days. At the end of the second day all of the 


‘party dressed themselves in their dancing paraphernalia and finished 


the rest of the journey dancing and singing. 
Near evening of the fourth day the party arrived at a big dance- 
house, the home of the Sun people,” around which they danced in a 


1 Coyote took with him as his head singer Cmdi-kadékad6. Among his dancers 
were Siil (condor), Tcitci (a species of hawk), Dakdt (a small species of hawk), 
Kok (loon), and Tciy4 (a species of hawk). These were all very strong people 
and were taken not only because of their ability to dance, but also in order that 
there might be strong men who were able to carry the sun back to the village. 

2 Informants differ somewhat in their opinions of the Sun people, but according 
to one informant they are : the Sun-prophet (d4-matii), who has the power, by means 
of visions, of seeing and knowing everything that transpires upon the earth, and 
directs all the movements and conduct of the other Sun people; the Sun-man 
(d4-tcatc) who carries the sun, a large shining disc, in his hand or suspended from 
his neck by means of a grapevine withe; two Sun-women (dd-ma/a), the daugh- 
ters of Sun-man; and four Sun-messengers (d4-tcma), who always accompany 
Sun-man and do his bidding. As Sun-man soars in the heavens with the sun, he 
sees everything done by the peevle on the earth and, when some misdeed is com- 
mitted, he sends one of the Sun-messengers to the earth to shoot the offender with 
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counter-clockwise direction four times, then in a clockwise direction 
four times. They then entered the house and danced in the same 
manner around the fire, then around the centrepole, and finally 
around the fire and pole together, at last halting and seating them- 
selves in front of the centrepole. Sun-man saw Coyote and his peo- 
ple entering the sun-house and sent one of his messengers to welcome 
them. As the visitors seated themselves the messenger said, “ It is 
good, friends, that you have come here.” Coyote replied, “ My peo- 
ple wished to come and have a little dance with you to-night.” The 
messenger replied, ‘ Yes, that is good, we will dance.” By and 
by the rest of the Sun people came home, Sun-man, as was his cus- 
tom, hanging the sun by the grapevine withe to one of the rafters of 
the dance-house. Wood was finally brought and all things were in 
readiness for the dance, the first of which Coyote proposed should 
be the fire dance (hé-ke), a dance in which all might join. 

As the dance began Coyote liberated the four mice which he had 
secreted in his hunting sack and told them to run up the centre- 
pole and along the rafters to where the sun was tied, and gnaw the 
withe that bound it to the roof. Presently one of the mice fell from 
the roof into the fire, but sprang out and attempted to escape. He 
was caught by one of the Sun-messengers, who was about to throw 
him back into the fire when Coyote called to him, “ Here, here, do 
not throw that away. I eat those. Give it tome.” The messen- 
ger gave Coyote the mouse and Coyote pretended to eat it, crunch- 
ing a piece of charcoal to give the sound of breaking bones, while 
the mouse ran down his arm into the hunting sack. From here he 
was soon able to again run up the centrepole and resume his gnaw- 
ing on the withe that held the sun. During this dance all four of 
the mice fell one at a time from the roof and were rescued by Coyote 
and returned to their work in like manner. The fire dance was 
finally finished after four intermissions, and the usual plunge and 
short swim followed. Then came a war dance (tcmd-ke), which was 
followed by still another dance ; the three dances lasting until nearly 
midnight. By that time all of the Sun people were very tired and 
Coyote commenced to dance the fourth dance alone. He placed 
the sleep-producing tuft of feathers which he had brought in his 
hunting sack on the end of a stick, making a wand which he waved 
over the people as he danced, with the result that after a time all 
of the Sun people were sound asleep ; but Coyote’s people were not 
affected by the wand. By this time the mice had succeeded in 


an invisible arrow and carry away his spirit to the abode of the dead beyond the 
southern end of the world, where, if D4-mati approves of the death, the spirit 
remains. Otherwise the messenger returns the spirit to its body and the victim 
recovers consciousness. 
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gnawing in two the withe which held the sun and bringing it down 
to the floor. 

Coyote’s people then caught hold of the edge of the sun and all 
danced out of the house in exactly the reverse order in which they 
had entered. They danced around the centrepole and fire together, 
first four times in a clockwise direction, then four times in a counter. 
clockwise direction, following this by the same cycle with the centre- 
pole as a centre, with the fire as a centre, and with the dance-house 
itself as a centre, after which they started westward toward their 
home. Coyote now willed that the earth should contract so that 
they might return home quickly, and they found that they were soon 
near their village. 

Red-headed-woodpecker, the far-sighted man, first saw the party 
as it returned, and called every one in the village out to see the new 
light. The sun was laid on the ground in the village and its final 
disposition was discussed, with the result that Coyote told the peo- 
ple that it must be hung up in the middle of the sky. Hawk (tata) 
accordingly called forth two brothers of each, species of bird, and 
instructed them to try to take the sun up into the heavens and 
hang it there according as Coyote had directed. Those who suc- 
cessively attempted the feat were Hummingbird (tsidiyin), Dakat 
(a small species of hawk), Eagle (cai), Loon (kok), Cé-tata (a large 
species of hawk), and many others, All except Crow brothers had 
tried and failed, and when they came forward to try every one laughed 
at them and remarked upon their slowness of flight and their physi- 
cal weakness ; but one of them grasped the sun by its edge while 
the other flew under it so that it rested on his back. Thus they 
flew higher and higher, interchanging their respective positions fre- 
quently in order to rest each other. As the Crows flew they cried, 
“g ,a a ,” until to the great surprise of the watchers 
below they reached such a height that they could no longer be 
heard ; and then such a height that they were lost to view to all 
save Red-headed-woodpecker, who was able to see much farther than 
any one else. He announced from time to time the progress of the 
Crows: “ They are a long way up now. They are getting near the 
spot where the sun must hang. They are flying very slowly. They 
seem very tired. They have stopped now to take a rest. They are 
only a very short distance from the place now. Now they have 
reached it. There, they have hung it up. Now they are coming 
back down.” After a long time the Crows reached the earth again, 
having travelled downward like bullets. The people of the village 
rejoiced greatly that they had the sun and had it hung up in the 
proper place so that it could give them light. They brought out all 
kinds of beads, baskets, blankets, and food as presents to the Crows 
for the service they had rendered. 
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Presently some one cried, “é——,” and Blue-jay told everyone 
to assemble in front of the dance-house. Here they found Coyote 
and Hawk standing on the roof ; they announced their decision that 
a dance should be held to celebrate the occasion. The first dance 
was the fire dance in which every one joined, dancing until all were 
very warm and then as usual taking a swim. When they returned 
to the dance-house Coyote noticed that Gray-squirrel was not among 
them and said, “ There is one man who is gone but none of you have 
noticed it.’" They all asked, “Who?” “It is Gray-squirrel who is 
not here. He has gone away and left us because he does not like 
the way we do things ; but we need not worry or try to hunt for him, 
for he does not seem to like any one.” So all returned to the dance- 
house and resumed the celebration. 


Not long after this Coyote became provoked at the actions of the 
people and said, “ You people do not try to do as I tell you to. You 
do not seem to care to do the proper thing and try to be somebody. 
You might as well be animals and go and do the way you like best.” 
So he proceeded to turn them all into animals and birds and to desig- 
nate the habitat and characteristics of each. 

“You shall always live out in the mountains. You shall be afraid 
and will be shot for meat. Your name shall be Deer (pcé). 

“You shall live in the woods and shall hunt for deer. Once in a 
while you shall kill aman. Your name shall be Wolf (sméwa). 

“ You shall always live in the mountains and in the woods. You 
shall hunt for deer and shall sometimes kill men. Your name shall 
be Bear (bitd). 

“You shall live in the woods and in the mountains. You shall 
hunt for deer and shall sometimes kill people. Your name shall be 
Panther (damdt). 

“You shall live around Clear Lake. You shall live in the trees, 
make your nest there, and defecate upon them, You shall eat raw 
fish. Your name shall be Loon (kok). 

“ You shall swim around Clear Lake and eat bugs and grass. Your 
name shall be Coot (katsiya). 

“You shall also swim around in Clear Lake and eat bugs and 
grass. Your name shall be Duck (kaiydn). 

“ You shall stand around in the lake and whenever there are big 
schools of fish coming out of the lake into the creeks you shall cry, 
‘its dikibiha.’ Your name shall be Dikfibihi. 

“You shall fly around in the air and catch bugs and eat them. 
You shall hunt around in places where there are many bugs and 
grasshoppers and shall eat them raw. Your name shall be Crow 


(kadi). 
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“You shall fly around in the trees, gather acorns, make holes in 
the trees, put the acorns in there for winter time, and then eat them. 
Your name shall be Red-headed-woodpecker (katak). 

“You shall live among the trees. You shall peck holes in them 
and shall eat the sap. Your name shall be Sapsucker (kaléstat). 

“You shall fly around in the open country where there is plenty 
of room and fresh air and shall fly down and catch bugs and grass- 
hoppers and eat them raw. Your name shall be Kingbird (kapinéa- 
dasadaii). 

“You shall fly up very high in the air and then fly very swiftly 
down to the ground and catch mice or birds, or any kind of food. 
Your name shall be Dakat (a species of hawk). 

“You shall live out in the woods in a hollow tree. You cannot 
see in the daytime. During the night is the only time you will be 
able to see. Then you shall catch mice and eat them. Your name 
shall be Night-hawk (?) (natét6). 

“You shall live out in a hollow tree during the day for you can- 
not see except at night. Then you shall catch ‘mice and eat them and 
you shall sing at night also. Your name shall be Owl (makigi). 

“You shall live out in the woods during the day for you cannot see 
during the daytime. You can only see at night. You shall hunt and 
sing at night. Your name shall be Cmdikaddkado.” 

When Coyote finally finished designating the attributes of each 
different animal and bird he said, “I shall go by the name of Coyote 
(iwi). Tata here shall be called Téta. He shall bea flying bird and 


shall live where there are no other birds around. All you birds and 


animals shall raise children, and their children shall raise children, 
and all shall be called by the names I have given you. I shall be 
Coyote and I shall be able to smell as far as any of you can see. I shall 
be able to smell very far and tell who or what is there. I shall sneak 
around and steal things. Sometimes I shall even run after human 
beings and kill and eat them.” 

“ Now you all stand up and get ready; when I cry four times we 
must all run off to our respective places.” All rose and Coyote 
cried, “é i ye! 
ye! 
ye! 

ye! 
yi——he! wé wé! 
All were immediately transformed into the birds and animals Coyote 
had indicated and went to the various places he had designated. 
Coyote went away last. 


q 
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SUMMARY. 


(1) The licentiousness of Coyote prompts trickery. Coyote saves 
two of his miraculously-born children and cares for them unaided. 

(2) The people of the village abuse the children in his absence. 
Coyote revenges himself and his thildren by setting fire to the 
world. The three escape to the sky by means of Spider, the gate- 
keeper of the sky, and a feather rope. They visit Madimda. He 
is displeased with the conduct of Coyote and sends him back to the 
earth with instructions as to his future actions. 

(3) Upon returning to the earth Coyote finds the tops of the moun- 
tains burned off, the streams dried up, and all kinds of food roasted 
by the great world-fire. He eats a prodigious quantity of the roasted 
meat, becomes thirsty, and searches for water which he finally finds 
in the ocean. He drinks four times, becomes very sick, and suc- 
ceeds in reaching Kabai-dané, where he is doctored by Kfiksii with 
the result that the water he drank forms Clear Lake, and the roasted 
meat eaten turns into the water fauna of the region. 

(4) At the northern end of Clear Lake Coyote causes the erection 
by the Bird people of a large dance-house. He, meanwhile, erects 
many dwelling-houses and secures two feathers from each of the 
birds. These he places in the houses and thus creates human beings. 
Officials are appointed, and a dance and feast are celebrated. 

(5) The sun did not formerly rise. Coyote and party journey 
eastward to the home of the Sun people and dance with them. Coy- 
ote sends up four mice from his hunting sack to gnaw off the withe 
with which the sun is hung to the roof of the dance-house while he 
dances and induces sleep among the Sun people by means of a magic 
wand. The sun is finally secured and all escape and return to the 
village at Clear Lake. The Bird people are called together, and all 
try to carry the sun upand hang it in the middle of the sky, which 
feat is finally accomplished by the wisdom of the two Crow brothers. 
Thus the world has proper light. 

(6) Coyote soon becomes provoked at the action of his people and 
transforms them into animals and birds, assigning the attributes and 
habitat of each. 


The literature dealing with the mythology of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia covers but a comparatively small part of the State, the princi- 
pal published works bearing on the subject being Dr. Goddard's 
“Hupa Texts,” Dr. Dixon's “ Maidu Myths,” and Curtin’s “ Creation 
Myths of Primitive America,” dealing respectively with the Hupa, 
the Maidu, and the Wintun. In addition to these published myths, 
the writer has had placed at his disposal by Dr. A. L. Kroeber the 
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manuscript of the creation myth of the Yuki, the nearest northern 
neighbors of the Pomo. With this material as a basis it is possible 
to compare the Pomo myth here given with the myths of some of 
these neighboring peoples. 

Among none of the peoples here considered is there any concep- 
tion of an abstract primal genesis. All start with some concrete 
material. With the Yuki and Maidu all was water in the begin- 
ning, then came the creator who created the earth and all things on 
the earth; but even such an approximation to an abstract idea of 
creation is apparently lacking among the Hupa, and Wintun, with 
whom there was in the beginning an earth of which the section in- 
habited by the particular people under consideration was in each 
case very similar to, if not identical with, that now existing. Also 
among the Pomo the majority of informants thus far questioned main- 
tain that there was in the beginning a world very similar to the one 
now existing, but a few have been found who give very fragmentary 
accounts of a creation of the world by Coyote ; in each case he having 
given certain materials from which to start. 

The burning of the world, which is given sé much prominence in 
Pomo mythology, is found among the Wintun, and is there also 
actuated by the spirit of revenge. The re-covering of the rocks of 
the earth with soil after the great world-fire as told in Olelbis has no 
place in the Pomo account, the only destruction to the soil there 
being the burning off of the tops of the mountains; but there is in 
the Wintun account of supplying the world with water after the 
world-fire by throwing a grapevine root and a tule root into the moun- 
tains, and then making streams by drawing furrows of different sizes 
on the earth with the sky-pole, something of an analogy to the Pomo 
account of the creation of Clear Lake and the watering of the neigh- 
boring region. 

Considerable variation is shown in the account of the creation of 
human beings. According to the Pomo they were created from 
feathers, or according to other versions from sticks ;! according to 
the Yuki they were created from sticks, and according to the Maidu 
from earth modelled into human form, or from sticks,? or little wooden 
figures? With the Wintun there seems to be no definite theory of 
creation after the world-fire. 

The present movements of the sun seem to require explanation, 


? Stephen Powers, in his 7rzdes of California, p. 147, records a Pomo belief in 
a creation of human beings from earth, and on page 156 he states that the Indians 
of Potter Valley were created, according to their belief, from the red earth of a 
certain mound in that valley. 

2 Powers, of. cit. p. 292. 

8 Dr. R. B. Dixon, “The Northern Maidu,” Bud/. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. xvii, 
336, 1905. 
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and here again there are diverse opinions as to the cause. Accord- 
ing to the Pomo the sun was stolen from its keepers in the east by 
Coyote aided particularly by four mice, after which it was hung in the 
middle of the sky by the two Crow brothers. in the version of the 
myth here given there was no pursuit of Coyote and his party by 
the Sun people, but in other versions they were hotly pursued and 
were only able to escape by the aid of strategy. According to the 
Yuki, Coyote went alone, stole the sun, and was pursued by the Sun 
people, but finally succeeded in securing the sun and causing it to 
travel according to his will. According to the Maidu the sun and 
moon were driven from their hiding-place in the east by Angle- 
worm and Gopher, but when once driven out they agreed with each 
other as to which should travel by night and which by day. The 
Wintun do not account for them. S 

The transmutation of human beings into animals has been found 
among the Pomo, Yuki, Maidu, and Wintun. Among the first 
three Coyote appears as the ruling power, designating arbitrarily, 
according to the Pomo and Yuki, the attributes and habitats of the 
animals ; and deciding by means of a race, according to the Maidu, 
their habitats only. According to the Wintun, Olelbis, after re-cov- 
ering the earth, sent down from heaven all the animals and birds 
which he did not care to keep there with him, and designated the 
attributes and habitats of each. Of such as he desired to keep with 
him in heaven, as: the eagle, hummingbird, and red-headed-wood- 
pecker, he threw a feather to the earth and caused that to become 
the progenitor of the present race of that particular species. 

Thus it will be seen that the mythology of the Pomo Indians as 
shown by the single myth here recounted, though having many 
points similar to and some episodes identical with the mythologies 
of neighboring peoples, has also many points of difference, some 
of which are differences of detail, due largely to local environment, 
while others are fundamental. 


S. A. Barrett. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE MISSION INDIANS! 


I. SAN LUISENO CREATION MYTH. 


In the beginning all was empty space. Keé-vish-a-tak-vish was the 
only being. This period was called Om-ai-yd-mai signifying empti- 
ness, nobody there. Then came the time called Ha-ruh-ruy, upheaval, 
things coming into shape. Then a time called Chu-tu-tai, the falling 
of things downward ; and after this, Yu-vai-to-vai, things working in 
darkness without the light of sun or moon. Then came the period 
Tul-mul Pu-shun, signifying that deep down in the heart or core of 
earth things were working together. 

Then came Why-yai Pee-vai, a gray glimmering like the whiteness 
of hoar frost; and then, Mit-af Kwai-rai, the dimness of twilight. 
Then came a period of cessation, Na-kai Ho-wai-yai, meaning things 
at a standstill.? 

Then Keé-vish-a-tak-vish made a man, Tuk-mit, the Sky; and a 
woman, To-mai-yo-vit, the Earth. There was wo light, but in the 
darkness these two became conscious of each other. 

“Who are you?” asked the man. 

“T am To-mai-yo-vit. And you?” 

“Tam Tuk-mit.” 

“Then you are my brother.” 

“You are my sister.” 


By her brother the Sky the Earth conceived and became the Mother 
ofall things. Her first-born children were, in the order of their birth, 
See-vat and Pa-ve-ut,? Ush-la and Pik-la, Na-na-chel and Patch’-ha- 
yel, Tépal and Tam’-yush.* 


1 This paper has been communicated as part of the Proceedings of the Cali- 
fornia Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

? Boscana alludes to the periods of time in the Creation Myth which he records, 
the story to-day being analogous to that which he obtained from the Indians eighty 
years ago. He says: “ We have the six productions of the mother of Ouiot, cor- 
responding to the six days of the creation of the world.” I did not obtain this 
series thus distinctly stated, but on the other hand the introductory periods of crea- 
tion were clearly named and defined. Whether these eight periods show any trace 
of Christian influence I am not as yet prepared to say. The myth in its entirety is 
strictly primitive. Only the slightest traces of any external influence could be 
suspected. 

* Pd-ve-ut is the name given to the sacred pointed stones of chipped flint, etc.,. 
used, not for arrow points, but for insertion in the end of the sword-shaped staff 
carried by the chief in the religious ceremonials. Bescana gives as the second 
production of Mother Earth “rocks and stones of all kinds, particularly flints for 
their arrows.” ° 

* Tam’ yush, or Tam-ish (obscure sound) is the name for the sacred stone bowls, 
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Then came forth all other things, people, animals, trees, rocks, and 
rivers, but not as we see them now. All things then were people. 

But at first they were heavy and helpless and could not move about, 
and they were in darkness, for there was no light. But when the Sun 
was born he gave a tremendous light which struck the people into 
unconsciousness, or caused them to roll upon the ground in agony; 
so that the Earth-Mother, seeing this, caught him up and hid him 
away for a season ; so then there was darkness again. 

After the Sun was born there came forth another being called 
Chung-itch’-nish (spelled Chin-ig-chin-ich by Boscana), a being of 
power, whose voice sounded as soon as he was born, while all the 
others rolled helplessly upon the ground, unable to uttera word. The 
others were so terrified by his appearance that the Earth-Mother hid 
him away, and ever since he has remained invisible. 

The rattlesnake was born at this time, a monster without arms or 
legs. 

When all her children were born, the Earth-Mother left the place 
and went to Ech’-a-mo Ndy-a-mo. The people rolled, for like new- 
born babies they could not walk. They began then to crawl on hands 
and knees, and they talked this way: Chak-o-ld-le, Wa-wa, Ta-ta. 
This was all that they could say. For food they ate clay. From 
there they moved to Kak-wé-mai Po-la-la, then to Po-és-kak Po-la-lak. 

They were growing large now and began to recognize each other. 
Then the Earth-Mother made the sea so that her children could bathe 
in it, and so that the breeze from the sea might fill their lungs, for 
until this time they had not breathed. 

Then they moved farther to a place called Na-ché-vo Po-mé-sa-vo, 
a sort of a cafion which was too small for their abiding-place ; so they 
returned to a place called Tem-ech’-va Tem-eck’-o, and this place 
people now call Temecula, for the Mexicans changed the Indian name 
to that. 

Here they settled while everything was still in darkness. All this 
time they had been travelling about without any light. 

The Earth-Mother had kept the sun hidden away, but now that the 
people were grown large enough and cou!d know each other she took 
the Sun out of his hiding-place, and immediately there was light. 
They could all see each other; and while the Sun was standing 
there among them they discussed the matter and decided that he 


incorrectly called mortars, hollowed out of solid rounded stones, large and small, 
used in the toloache fiesta for mixing and distributing the drink, and placed upon 
the ground in the sacred house (called temple by Boscana) during the religious 
ceremonies. They were painted with bright colors within and without; and when 
not in use were carefully buried from sight in places known only to the religious 
leaders. 
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must go east and west and give light all over the world ; so all of 
them raised their arms to the sky three times, and three times cried 
out Cha-cha-cha (unspellable guttural), and he rose from among them 
and went up to his place in the sky. 

After this they remained at Temecula, but the world was not big 
enough for them, and they talked about it and concluded that it 
must be made larger. So this was done, and they lived there as 
before. 

It was at Temecula that the Earth-Mother taught her children to 
worship Chung-itch’-nish. Although he could not be seen, he ap- 
pointed the Raven to be his messenger, flying over the heads of the 
people to watch for any who had offended against him. Whenever 
the Raven flew overhead, they would have a big fiesta and dance. 

The bear and the rattlesnake were the chosen avengers for Chung- 
itch’-nish ; and any who failed to obey would suffer from their bite. 
When a man was bitten by a rattlesnake it was known that he had 
offended Chung-itch’-nish, and a dance would be performed with 
religious ceremonies to beg his forgiveness. 

The stone bowls, Tam’-yush, were sacred to his worship ; so were 
the toloache and mock-orange plants. All the dances are made for 
his worship, and all the sacred objects, stone pipes, eagle feathers, 
tobacco, etc., were used in this connection. 


2. THE NORTH STAR AND THE RATTLESNAKE. 


While they were living at Temecula, the rattlesnake was there, 
and because he had no arms or legs the others would make fun of 
him. The North Star, especially, who was then a person, was the 
leader in this abuse. He would fling dirt in his face, throw him 
down, and drag himabout bythehair. So the rattlesnake went tothe 
Earth-Mother and complained of this treatment, wishing to avenge 
himself on Tuk-mush-wit, the North Star. So the Earth-Mother 
gave the rattlesnake two sharp-pointed sticks with which he might 
defend himself against any who disturbed him. So the next time 
when the North Star came and began to torment him, the rattlesnake 
used the sticks (his fangs) and bit off one of his fingers as you may 
still see in the sky.! 

The Earth-Mother further contrived that, in order to make the bite 
of the rattlesnake effective, it should be followed by three intensely 


1 Starting from the North Star as a centre, there is a vortex of small stars, 
which in the clear air of the southwest are very plainly seen. They may easily 
appear as the five fingers of a hand; a line of three or four stars for the thumb, 
with several curving lines for the fingers, of which the last, a straight line shorter 
than the rest, and pointing towards Cassiopeia, is the one bitten off by the rattle- 
snake. 
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hot days ;and at the present time, when three hot days come in suc- 
cession, you may know that some man has been bitten by a rattlesnake. 


3. THE STORY OF ouIOT.! 


While they were all living at Temecula, there was a man among 
them who was very wise and knew more than any one living. He 
taught the people, watched over them, and made provision for their 
needs, so that he called them all his children. They were not born 
to him as children, but he stood to them in the relation of a father, 

It was the custom for all the people to take a bath every morning. 
Among them was a beautiful woman whom Ouiot had especially ad- 
mired. She had a beautiful face and long hair that fell to her feet, 
completely covering her back. She always went down to the water 
when no one else was there, and would bathe when no one could see 
her. Ouiot noticed this and made it a point to watch her one day ; 
and when she jumped into the water, he saw that her back was hollow 
and flat like that of a frog, and his admiration turned to disgust. 

Wa-h4-wut, the woman, observed Ouiot and read his thoughts, and 
she was filled with anger against him. When she told her people of 
his feelings towards her, they conspired together and said, “ We will 
kill him.” So the four of them, Wa-h4-wut, K4-ro-ut, Mérta, and Y6- 
wish (people then, but later, the frog, the earthworm, the gopher, and 
a water animal resembling the gopher), combined to destroy him by 
witchcraft. 

As soon as they had finished their work, Ouiot fell sick ; and tried 
in vain to ease his pain, sending north, south, east, and west for 
remedies, but nothing could avail. He grew so much worse that 
he lay there helpless, unable to rise. Wa-hd-wut and her helpers 
came and jeered at him, and because he lingered so long in his illness 
they gave him the name of Ouiot. His real name was Moyla. 

Then a man, named M4-wha-la, arose and said, “ What is the matter 
with allof you people? You call yourselves witches, and yet you can- 
not cure our sick brother, or even determine the cause of his illness.” 

So the rattlesnake, then a man, and a great witch-doctor, who knew 
everything, searched north, south, east, and west, trying to find out 
some way to help Ouiot, or to learn what was the matter with him, 
but in vain. 

And after him another man, the horned toad, equally great as an 
hechicero, went about searching for a cause or a remedy, trying his 
best but without success, 

Next stood up the road-runner. He examined Ouiot, and searched 
about among the people to see if any of them had caused his illness, 
but he could discover nothing. 

1 Pronounced wee-ote. 
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Next came Sa-ka-pé-pe, a great leader, now a tiny bird. He did 
the same thing. He examined Ouiot and told the people that some 
one had poisoned him, and that he was going to die. 

Ouiot was getting worse all the time, and he called his best friend, 
Cha-hé-mal (the kingbird), a great captain and a very good man, and 
told him that he had been poisoned, and named the four who had done 
it, and told him the reason for their hatred of him, and that he soon 
must die; and to Cha-ha-mal alone he disclosed the truth that he 
would soon return. ‘“ Look towards the east for my coming in the 
early morning,” he said. So Cha-h4-mal knew the secret. 

Then he summoned all the rest of the people that he might give 
them his last commands ; and when all had gathered together, some 
of his children raised him in their arms so that he could sit up and 
address them. The tears began to run down his cheeks. Coyote, 
Blue-fly, and Buzzard crowded about him, and Coyote began licking 
his tears as if he was thinking already of eating him. So they drove 
these three away. 

Then Ouiot said that his death might come in the first month, Tas- 
m6-y-mal a-lic-mal, or in the second part of the first month, Tas-mo- 
y-il mo-kat ; but this time passed, and he was stillalive. ‘“ Perhaps 
I shall die in the next month, Téw-na-mal a-luc-mal, or in the second 
part of it, Ta4-wut mo-kat; this also passed, and in like manner he 
predicted his possible death with the beginning of each month, only 
to linger through each until the last. 

The series is as follows, beginning with the third month: Tdéw- 
sun-mal a-lic-mal, Tdéw-sa-nal mo-kat ; Té-vuk-mal a-lic-mal, Té-va- 
kal mo-kat ; N6é-vac-ne-mal a-lic-mal, Né-va-nut mo-kat ; Pd-ho-y- 
mal a-lic-mal, Pa-ho-y-il mo-kat ; Nay-mo-y-mal a-lic-mal, Nay-mo- 
y-il mo-kat ; Som’-o-y-mal a-luc-mal, Som/-o-y-il mo-kat.! 

In the last month he died, and death came into the world. No 
one had died before, but he will take all along with him.? 

There was a man (now kangaroo-rat) who made a carrying-net in 
which to lift Ouiot ; and they sent to all four points of the compass 
for wood, the sycamore, black oak, and white oak, tule, hemlock, and 


' I am indebted for the spelling of these names to Mr. P. S. Sparkman of Rin- 
con (Cal.), whose unpublished dictionary and grammar of the Luisefio language 
is the only authority extant on the subject. He adds in regard to these names: “It 
will be seen that the first word of the name given to the first part of each period 
has the diminutive suffix ‘mal’ affixed to it, while the second word of the name 
means thin or lean, therefore this means something like the small, lean part of the 
period. Mo-kat, the second word of the name given to the second part of each 
period, means large, therefore the second parts are spoken of as the large parts, 
But it is not necessary to use the words a-lic-mal and mo-két. The other words 
may be used alone.” 

2 “Som” means all. 
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cedar, to build the funeral pile. They got a hollow log and on the 
lower half they laid the body, and put the other half of the log above 
it for a lid; and after the pile was ready and the fire lighted, the men 
carried the body in the net that had been prepared, and, going three 
times about the fire, they laid the body on it. 

Meantime Coyote had been sent away first in one direction and 
then in another, being told to bring fire to light the pile; but he ran 
back so quickly that they could not finish their work. “Go to the 
central point also,” they told him, “and go all the way. Do not stop 
until you get there.” 

Coyote ran off, but looking back he saw the smoke of the burning 
already rising up to the sky ; so he turned and came running back 
with all his might. They took sticks to drive him away, and they 
stood in a circle close together about the fire to prevent him from 
approaching it; but the badger was a little man, and made a break in 
the circle (illustrated by the two thumbs when the hands are placed 
together, making a circle of the fingers), and Coyote jumped directly 
over his head, snatched the heart, the only part of the body that was 
not consumed, and ran off with it and devoured. it. 

There was a man among them named Wiskun (now a tiny squirrel), 
and when Ouiot was burned, he stood up and addressed the people ; 
and he called the clouds from the mountains to come, and the clouds 
and fog from the sea to gather and fall in showers upon the earth to 
blot out all the tracks that Ouiot had made when he moved about 
upon the earth, so that nothing could be seen. 

So the clouds came and it rained heavily. 

Then it was told them that in all time to come they must have 
fiestas for the dead as they had done for Ouiot. And they must begin 
to kill and eat for food. Until this time they had never eaten flesh 
or grains, but had lived onclay. And they discussed the matter, and 
questioned as to who should first be killed. One man after another 
was chosen but each refused in turn. 

While they were talking about this, Tish-mel (the hummingbird) 
said that he would like to take the eagle’s place. He felt that he was 
a person of importance; but the people said, No. He was a little 
man, and not fit for that, and they would not have him. 

The eagle must be killed at the time of every fiesta, and Ash-wut 
(the eaglé) did not like this. To escape his fate, he went north, 


south, east,and west; but there was death for him everywhere, and 


he came back and gave himself up.? 
Then they talked about killing the deer. “He is a nice-looking 


1 Comment by the narrator. The eagle never dies. The old one will be there 
every year. You can catch the young oncs by spreading nets for them in the 
cafions. They are killed for the fiesta without shedding any blood. 
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man, he would be good for meat.” The lion was a strong, powerful 
man, and he said, “‘ Why do you delay and discuss the matter? This 
is the way it should be done.” So he fell upon the deer and killed 
him, and all the others that had been selected to be animals were 
killed at the same time. They turned into different kinds of animals 
and different kinds of grain, and all the things that we see now in the 
world. 

When they killed the deer, they took the small pointed bones of 
the leg to use as awls for making baskets. A fine basket was made, 
and the ashes and bones of Ouiot were placed within it, and they 
buried the basket in the ground. 

While they were burying it, they sang solemn words with groans 
(grunting expirations), and they danced in this fiesta. This was the 
first time there had been singing or dancing for the dead. Until this 
time they had known nothing of it, but after this they knew how to 
make the fiestas and to sing and dance. The rabbit was the man that 
sang first, and the crow and the wild goose danced first. 

After this fiesta was over they had a big meeting at Temecula, 
where they were still together, for when they found out that death 
had come into the world, they did not know what to do, and they dis- 
cussed the matter. 

All those that are now the stars went up in the sky at this time, hop- 
ing in that way to escape death ; and all things that live in the ground, 
worms and insects and burrowing animals, went under the ground to 
hide from death. But the others decided to stay on the earth. They 
concluded that it might be possible to live so many years and then go 
back and be young again. 

Then they left Temecula and scattered all over just as it is to-day. 
Now that Ouiot was gone there was no use in staying in their first 
home. They no longer had a guide or teacher there. 

No one knew that Ouiot was to come back, except Cha-h4-mal, 
and early in the morning he would go upon the housetop and call 
out, “ Ouiot is coming back.” 

“What does he say?” the people wondered. 

But they understood when, for the first time, Ouiot rose in the east. 
They saw the moon rise and they knew it was Ouiot. It was the first 
time there was any moon, but he has been coming ever since. 

After Ouiot died and the people scattered from Temecula, they 
took the Tam’-yush (sacred stone bowls) with them. They had been 
people, but they turned into stone bowls when the others became 
animals, etc. 
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4. THE STORY OF ouroT.! 


There was a village and all the people were together there, and Ouiot 
was living there with the people. This man became a great teacher 
and knew more than all the rest of the people. Hecalled all men and 
women his children. All were naked then, no one wore clothes. At 
that time there was a woman named Wa-h4-wut, who was very hand- 
some. She was of a light complexion, and Ouiot was very proud of 
her. He called her his daughter. There was a pond where all the 
people used to go to bathe ; and Ouiot was there, and this handsome 
woman was there bathing, and Ouiot saw that her figure was not 
handsome. Her back was flat and without flesh. 

All the people then were like witches ; and this woman could read 
his thoughts, so she knew that Ouiot thought ill of her. So this 
woman killed him. She took the spittle of Ouiot and put it in her 
mouth, and took a frog and hung it up. (This part is obscure.) 

Quiot at once got sick and thin. He knew what was the matter 
with him, and that this woman was killing him; so he called all the 
people together, and told them to send for some of the people from 
the north to help him. Sothey came. They were the stone bowls 
(Tam’-yush), and they were people then. They came to see him and 
todoctor him. They knew what was the matter with him, but they 
could do nothing to help him. 

So then he sent east for some others. They are the stars, Nu-kd- 
lish, and Yung-d-vish,? people then. They came to see what was the 
matter with him, but they could not help him. 

Then he sent south, and some people came from the omits (now 
the oak and the live oak), and they tried to doctor him, but did no 
good. Then from the west, the tule and the pine-tree (people then) 
came, and tried to cure him, but in vain. 

He was sick for a long time, and he called all these people, and all 
who were then living around him. He did not know in which month 
he should die, but he lingered through all the months.* In the eighth 
month he called them all about him, and told them that he was the 
one who made death. No one had ever died before, but after his 
death all would die too. Death would come for all. So the month 
was called Soym’-a-mul (or Som/-o-y-mal), Soym or Som meaning 
“all.” It is applied to a man who in eating takes the whole of a 
thing into his mouth. 

While Ouiot was dying, Coyote was trying to eat him. He was 
weeping, and Coyote licked his tears. After Ouiot died, Coyote wanted 
toeat the body, but the people took clubs and would not let him come 


2 Antares and Altair. 


1 Another version, told by another old man. 
* The series is given as above. 
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near. They told him to go north to get fire. He ran a little way 
and came back. Then they sent him in the same way east, west, 
and south ; but when he looked back he saw the smoke already rising, 
The big blue-fly, Sar-é-wut, had made fire with the whirling-stick, 
That is the reason flies rub their hands together. When Coyote 
came back, the body was burned all but the heart. He began to cry 
out that he wanted to see his father, but the people clubbed him to 
drive him away. He still shows the marks of the clubs on his body. 
But he got the heart and ate it. 

Just before Ouiot died, he told his people that they could kill and 
eat the deer. They had never killed anything before this time, 
And when they had killed the deer, they must take the small bones 
of the leg for awls to make baskets with. This was the beginning 
of basket-making. Spider was a woman, and it was she who must 
make the baskets.! 

So they made awls out of the bones, and gave them to Spider, 
and she made a basket. The first basket was made to put the bones 
of Ouiot in, and they buried it and had a big fiesta. That was the 
beginning of the fiestas for the dead. As they burned Ouiot, so they 
burn clothes and other things. 

The eagle was a big man and a very great captain, and Ouiot had 
told them that when they made this fiesta they were to kill the eagle; 
and so they do. They kill the eagle, and burn the possessions of 
the man, and then begin to sing. 

Before Ouiot died, he commanded that when they sing they should 
use a rattle made out of shells of turtles. 

A man (now the kingbird) was his best friend, and a very good 
man, and before he died Ouiot told him that he would soon return. 

So kingbird got on the highest mountain near San Bernardino, and 
began to tell the people that Ouiot was coming back. You can still 
hear him saying this on the top of a tree in the early morning. He 
sings, “ Ouiotis coming Ouiot is coming.” 

When the people heard him saying this, they all went out to look, 
and to their surprise they saw him. He came up in the shape of the 
Moon. After he came in the morning he went west. Kingbird alone 
saw him in the east. Then all the others, and Coyote first among 
them, saw him in the west ; and Coyote said, “ Moyla has come.” 

Constance Goddard Du Bots. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 

! Others say that a cicada-like insect that sings on summer evenings was the first 
basket-maker. 

? This most primitive form of rattle, mentioned by Boscana, is still in use. It 
is made of two hollow land-turtle shells, the top and bottom of which are joined 
by finely woven milkweed twine, the two shells being fastened upon a stick for 
handle, and having small pebbles within. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CALIFORNIA BRANCH OF 
THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A meeting of the Council of the California Branch of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society was held in the Unitarian Church, Berkeley, 
Thursday, December 7, 1905, at 7.45 P.M. On moticn the follow- 
ing persons were approved for membership: Mrs. M. S. Biven, Oak- 
land; Miss G. E. Barnard, Oakland. 

A. L. Kroeser, Secretary. 


FOURTH MEETING. 


The fourth meeting of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society was held in Room 22, South Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley, Tuesday, November 14, 1905, at 8 p.m. Mr. 
Charles Keeler presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
following persons approved by the Council were elected to mem- 
bership in the Society, the secretary being instructed to cast the 
vote of the Society for them: Mr. R. F. Herrick, Mrs. S. C. Bige- 
low, San Francisco, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, Mexico, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Maurer, Berkeley. 

The President spoke briefly on the aims of the Society, reviewed 
its history, and announced coming meetings. 

Professor John Fryer then delivered a lecture, illustrated with 
specially prepared lantern slides, on “Fox Myths in Chinese Folk- 
Lore.” Professor Fryer briefly discussed Chinese folk-lore in gen- 
eral, its hold on the mind of the people, the important place occupied 
by superstitions regarding the fox, and recounted a number of inter- 
esting and suggestive fox tales. 

Two hundred persons attended the meeting. 

A. L. Kroeser, Secretary. 


FIFTH MEETING. 


The fifth meeting of the California Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society was held in the Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Thursday, 
December 7, 1905, at 8 p. M. Professor John Fryer presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The following persons approved by the Council were elected to 
membership in the Society, the secretary being instructed to cast 
the vote of the Society for them: Mrs. M. S. Biven, Oakland, Miss 
G. E. Barnard, Oakland. 

Professor Wm. F. Bade delivered a lecture ®a. Hebrew Folk- 
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Lore,” based primarily on folk-lore elements in the Book of Gen. 
esis. 
At the conclusion of the lecture a vote of thanks was tendered 
Professor Bade, as also to the trustees of the Unitarian Church. 
One hundred and fifty persons attended the meeting. 
A. KRroeser, Secretary. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A meeting of the Council of the California Branch of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society was held in the Unitarian Church, Berkeley, 
Tuesday, February 13, 1906, at 7.45 P.M. On motion the follow- 
ing persons were approved for membership: Mr. F. Rossi, San 
Francisco; Professor O. M. Johnston, Stanford University. 

A. L. Kroeser, Secretary. 


SIXTH MEETING. 


The sixth meeting of the California Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society was held in the Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Tuesday, 
February 13, 1906, at 8 p.m. Mr. Charles’Keeler presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The following persons approved by the Council were elected to 
membership in the Society, the secretary being instructed to cast 
the vote of the Society for them: Mr. F. Rossi, San Francisco; 
Professor O. M. Johnston, Stanford University. 

Dr. William Popper delivered a lecture on “ Superstitions of the 
Arabs,” based on his researches and personal experiences among 
the Arabic-speaking peoples of the Orient. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the trustees of the Unitarian 
Society for the privilege of using the church. 

One hundred and thirty-five persons attended the meeting. 

A. L. Kroeser, Secretary. 


BERKELEY FOLK-LORE CLUB. 


The second regular meeting of the Club during 1905 was held in 
the Faculty Club of the University of California, Tuesday evening, 
November 28. President Lange called the meeting to order. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
following new members were elected : Professor H. F. Overstreet, 
Mr. A. H. Allen, and Professor W. F. Bade. 

Professor F. B. Dresslar read a paper on “ Some Studies in Super- 
stition,”” based on superstitions known to and in part credited by 
advanced school students on the Pacific coast. Special attention 
was paid to the degree of credence given to superstitions. Particu- 
lar attention was also given by the speaker to the subject of mental 
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preference for odd numbers. At its conclusion Professor Dresslar’s 
paper was discussed by the members. 
A. L. Kroeser, Secretary. 


The third regular meeting of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club during 
1905-06 was held in the Faculty Club of the University of California 
on Wednesday evening, January 31. President A. F. Lange pre- 
sided, Professor W. F. Bade acting as secretary pro tem. Dr. W. 
Popper and Dr. A. W. Ryder were proposed for membership ia the 
Club and unanimously elected. Professor G. R. Noyes presented 
the paper of the evening on “Servian Heroic Ballads.” Mr. Niko- 
litzsch, who was present as the guest of the Club, read one of the 
ballads in the original. The paper was discussed at length by the 
members. 

A. L. KRoesBer, Secretary. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. New England. In the “ American Anthropologist” 
(vol. vii, n. s., pp. 490-508) for July-September, 1905, Charles C, 
Willoughby writes of “Dress and Ornament of the New England 
Indians.” The topics treated are: Hair-dressing (considerable va- 
riety, styles due to age and station), tattooing (“confined principally 
to the cheeks, upon which totemic figures were made”’), face-paint- 
ing (‘common with both sexes, and among the men more especially 
when on war raids ;” various colors used ; women painted for mourn- 
ing), clothing; headdress (eagle and turkey feathers; curious head 
ornament of colored deer hair), ornaments in general (bracelets, neck- 
laces, head-bands, common especially among the women ; native cop- 
per ornaments never common ; shell beads, wampum. Of wampum 
the author says (p. 508): “Besides its use as currency, wampum was 
woven into garters, belts, bracelets, collars, ear-pendants, neck-orna- 
ments, head-bands, etc. It was used for ornamenting bags, wallets, 
and various articles of dress. The wampum belt, woven of purple 
and white beads in symbolic figures, served as an inviolable and 
sacred pledge, which guaranteed messages, promises, and treaties,” 
Also: “ Both discoidal and tubular beads of shell were used in New 
England at an early date, but they were probably rare and highly 
prized in prehistoric days.” — Virginian. In the same periodical 
(pp. 524-528) Mr. W. W. Tooker has an article, ‘Some More about 
Virginia Names,” in which he discusses the etymologies proposed 
in a previous number by Mr. W. R. Gerard. The words considered 
are: Winauk, Chickahominy, Werowacomaco, Powcohicora, Moékannu, 
Wunnananounuck. In all of these, according to Mr. Tooker, Mr. 
Gerard is radically mistaken as to etymological analyses. — Mr. Ge 
rard’s paper, entitled “Some Virginia Indians’ Words,” appeared in 
the number for April, 1905 (vol. vii, n. s., pp. 222-249) and treated 
the subject in considerable detail in criticism of a previous article by 
Mr. Tooker. 

ATHAPASCAN. Apache. In the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. 
vii, n. s., pp. 480-495) for July-September, 1905, Dr. A. Hrdli¢ka 
published “ Notes on the San Carlos Apaches.”” Habitat, dwellings 
(khiva, built by women), manufactured objects (old objects of their 
own manufacture rare ; basketry made in limited quantity by women ; 
baby-board leads to occipital compression ; pottery gradually ceased 
in the last twenty years; musical instruments, “a flageolet and a 
peculiar one-string violin”); habits and customs (few preserved; 
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hair-dressing of women; tattooing now practised by the young, 
“especially the school-girls,’”” — learned from the Mohave, not in use 
among the old San Carlos people ; record-keeping ; mother-in-law 
taboo reciprocal; puberty feast now abandoned; play of children, 
“no highly specialized children’s games seen,” girls play more than 
boys, and, “‘ except about the schools, playmates are restricted to chil- 
dren of the same family or to relatives,” little difference between 
child play of Indian and white, except, perhaps, former shows more 
patience and perseverance ; training of children, — father and grand- 
father, mother and grandmother are the teachers of boys and girls 
respectively ; burial in natural rock-shelters, on hillsides, in nooks 
of small, unfrequented cafions) ; antiquities (Talklai nuns; Apache 
attributes them to the a-i/h-ki-de, “ancient ones,” burial of cre- 
mated dead in jars is indicated). Of the lore of these Apaches in 
general, the author observes: “The fact should not be overlooked, 
however, that their traditions are meagre. Many of the men who 
would have preserved their lore were killed during their almost inces- 
sant warfare, and the younger element know little beyond personal 
recollection.” 

Cappoan. Kitkehaki Pawnee. In the “American Anthropolo- 
gist” (vol. vii, n. s., pp. 496-498) for July-September, 1905, Dr. George 
A. Dorsey, under the title “A Pawnee Personal Medicine Shrine,” 
gives the English text of the description by “Shooter, one of the 
oldest of the Kitkehaki tribe of Pawnee,” of the personal medicine 
shrine of his father, who, born a poor boy, grew to be very success- 
ful in war, etc. This was through making offerings, smoking and 
praying toa “stone man” in the midst of a grove of cedars ina 
deep ravine. When the “god” disappeared, the place where he had 
stood was honored. Others than the original worshipper found suc- 
cess through this shrine. 

CauirorniA. In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. vii, n. s., 
pp. 594-606) for October-December, 1905, Professor C. Hart Mer- 
riam has an article on “ The Indian Population of California.” The 
author estimates that the population, exceptionally large (by reason 
of climate and food supply), has decreased from 260,000 in 1800 to 
15,500 in 1900. The chief cause of such decrease has been the im- 
poverishment of the Indians due to the “gradual but progressive 
and relentless confiscation of their lands and homes.” 

Lutuamian. Klamath. In the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. 
vii, n. s., pp. 360, 361) for April-June, 1905, Dr. A. Hrdlitka has a 
note on “Head Deformation among the Klamath.” Deformed 
heads (produced chiefly by means of a bag of water-lily seeds, tied 
over the forehead of the infant) are known as “ good heads,” while 
“long-heads,” or' undeformed heads, are termed “ slave-like,” it being 
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said that “their slaves had such, and a man with such a head is not 
fit to be a great man in the tribe.” So far as known, “the process 
of deforming the head of the child has no deleterious effect.” Rey, 
J. Kirk, an educated Klamath, exhibits the deformity. 

Mission InpiaAns. In the “American Anthropologist ” (vol. vii, 
Nn. S., pp. 620-629) for October-December, 1905, Miss C. G. Du Bois 
has an article on “ Religious Ceremonies and Myths of the Mission 
Indians.” The various fiestas of the Dieguefios (the tolache, or pu- 
berty initiation-feast for boys; the aked/, the corresponding feast for 
girls; the wikarik, or feast of the images of the dead; the eagle 
feast preparatory to the waar) are briefly treated (after Boscana) 
and the English text of the myth of the wa#karik, called “ The Ori- 
gin of Song and Dance,” given as related by an aged woman of Man. 
zanita. Some notes on the religious observances of the Luisefios 
are given on pages 628, 629. 

Pugesios. Pueblo Bonito. In the “American Anthropologist” 
for April-June, 1905 (vol. vii, n. s., pp. 183-197, 4 pl.), Mr. George 
H. Pepper has an article on “Ceremonial Objects and Ornaments 
from Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico,” in which are described inlaid 
scrapers of bone, a jet frog, a jet buckle, jet pendant, beads and but- 
tons, turquoise beads, pendants and beads, found in 1897 in Room 38 
of the ruins of Pueblo Bonito, a locality in the Chaco cafion, whose 
inhabitants had had no intercourse with the Spaniards, to judge by 
archeological evidence. At p. 575 of the July-September number 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has a note on “Inlaid Objects,” in correcting a 
statement of Mr. Pepper concerning Pueblo mosaics. — Femez. In 
the “ American Anthropologist” for April-June, 1905 (vol. vii, n. s., 
pp. 198-212), Professor W. H. Holmes has an article, “‘ Notes on the 
Antiquities of Jemez Valley, New Mexico,” embodying the results of 
investigations made in 1889, hitherto unpublished. The ruins of 
Vallecito viejo, Patokwa (San Juan de Jemez), Astialakwa, Giusewa 
(San Diego de Jemez), Amoxiumqua, and several unnamed sites in 
the neighborhood of Jemez are briefly considered. Some of these 
pueblos were in use in Spanish times, others are only pre-Spanish. 

SALISHAN. R. de La Grasserie’s paper in the “ Journ. de la Soc. 
des Américanistes de Paris” (n. s., vol. ii, 1905, pp. 333-338), “Ren- 
seignements sur les noms de parenté dans plusieures langues améri- 
caines,” treats of the relationship-terms in several Salishan dialects 
(Skqomic, Bilqula, Stlat'lemch, Shushwap, Kalispelm). 

SuHasta—AcHoMAWI. Inthe “American Anthropologist ” (vol. vii, 
n. s., pp. 607-612) for October-December, 1905, Dr. Roland B. Dixon 
has a brief article on “ The Mythology of the Shasta-Achomawi.” 
Until recently these Indians have been regarded as two distinct 
linguistic families, but Dr. Dixon thinks that “they may regarded as 
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probably related members of a single stock, though in many respects 
quite distinct.” In mythology, as in language, ‘the two compo- 
nents of the stock are alike, yet different.” The eastern (Achomawi) 
branch resembles the Maidu in having “much of the systematic 
sequent quality” characteristic of the latter; likewise in the im- 
portance attached to a creator and the episode of creation. Dr. 
Dixon gives the outline of the Achomawi creation-myth. With the 
Shasta “ of the creation proper, or the making of the animals, there 
seems to be little trace.” The coyote, however, “names the animals, 
and is responsible for the introduction of death into the world, but 
in a manner wholly different from that in the Achomawi or the 
Maidu.” With the Shasta, “we find a considerably greater agree- 
ment with the Achomawi in the coyote and miscellaneous tales than 
in the creation series.” The Shasta coyote “ is not so purely a trick- 
ster as the Achomawi,” and he figures as an important character in 
a larger number of tales. The mythologic data, on the whole, con- 
firm the linguistic evidence of the relationship of the Shasta-Acho- 
mawi. According to Dr. Dixon, “we may, perhaps, regard the 
Shasta, at least, as comparatively recent comers into the area south 
of the Siskiyou mountains.” —In connection with this should be 
read Dr. Dixon’s previous article (vol. vii, n. s., pp. 213-217) in the 
same journal on “ The Shasta-Achomawi: A New Linguistic Stock, 
with Four New Dialects,” based on investigations in 1900 and 1902- 
04. The Achomawi is not a single language, as hitherto believed, 
but “in reality consists of two markedly divergent languages,” —the 
Achomawi and the Atsugé’wi. The relationship of the Achomawi 
and the Shasta is regarded by Dr. Dixon as certain, and the name 
Shasta-Achomawi suggested for the stock. 


MEXICO. 


NAHUATLAN. Aztecan. In the “American Anthropologist” for 
April-June, 1905 (vol. vii, n. s., pp. 218-221, 2 pl.), Mr. D. J. Bush- 
nell, Jr., describes “ Two Ancient Mexican Atlatls.” These objects, 
“true gems of ancient Aztec Art,” are now in the Florence Anthro- 
pological Museum. They are regarded as “probably the finest 
existing examples of the throwing-sticks of the ancient Mexicans.” 
The higa degree of skill shown in the design and execution of the 
carving indicates that “they were ceremonial or sacred objects, and 
not intended for actual use.” Their history is not known, — they 
have been in Florence for centuries. They were originally (like the 
specimen in the Kircheriana Museum in Rome) covered with a thin 
layer of gold. 

Mixteco-Zapotec. In the “ Journ. de la Soc. des Américanistes de 
Paris” (vol. ii, n. s., 1905, pp. 241-280), W. Lehmann writes of “ Les 
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peintures Mixtéco-Zapotéques et quelques documents apparentés,” 
The article enumerates, with historical sketch, bibliographic refer- 
ences, etc., the group of picture-writings (35 MSS. in all) dominated 
by the Codex Borgia and influenced by Zapotecan culture. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Mayan. Kekchi. In the “American Anthropologist ” (vol. vii, n. s., 
pp. 271-294) for April-June, 1905, Mr. Robert Burkitt writes on 
“ A Kekchi Will of the Sixteenth Century,” giving the original text, 
phonetic rendering, interpretative notes, and vocabulary. The will, 
that of a dying widow, is dated December 3, 1583. It contains (ex- 
clusive of repetitions) some 112 Kekchi and 36 Spanish words, — of 
the dubious ones 10 or 11 are probably Kekchi and 5 or 6 Spanish. 
The language itself is interesting as bearing testimony against the 
instability so commonly attributed to the speech of savage and bar- 
barous peoples. Says Mr. Burkitt, “If ‘Juan Mendez, scribe,’ had 
been a better scribe, there would be little but the date to show that 
his Indian was not written yesterday.” After 320 years surprisingly 
few serious changes have taken place.— Maya Dates. In the 
“ American Anthropologist ” (vol. vii, n. s., pp. 642-647) for October- 
December, 1905, Mr. J. T. Goodman has an article on “ Maya Dates.” 
According to the author, the only possible way of aligning ancient 
Maya chronology with ours is by correlating the Xin (reckoning 
by a cycle of 13 kahuns; designated by their terminal day num- 
ber) and the Archaic (cycle of 20 kahuns; numbered in order of 
succession) systems. The Xins migrated from a region where the 
Archaic calendar was in use, and adopted the current day and year 
count of the new home, but retained their chronological one in order 
to keep their records unbroken. Its results from the author's com- 
parisons that “Copan, Quirigua, Tikal, Menche, Piedras Negras, 
and the other more modern capitals, flourished from the sixth to the 
ninth century of our era, speaking in round terms, and that Palenque 
was in existence 3143 years before Christ.” A certain general di- 
versity in a system where everything else was uniform indicates that 
“every city, in addition to the standard chronology, common to the 
whole race, had a reckoning from the date of its founding, —like 
Rome.” — Mayan. Of the papers translated in ‘“ Mexican and Cen- 
tral American Antiquities, Calendar Systems and History” (Wash- 
ington, 1904), which forms Bulletin 28 of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, the following relate to the Mayan stock: Seler, E.: An- 
tiquities of Guatemala (pp. 75-121), The Bat God of the Maya Race 
(pp. 231-241), The Signification of the Maya Calendar for Historic 
Chronology (pp. 325-337). Férstemann, E.: Aids to the Deciphering 
of the Maya Manuscripts (pp. 393-475), Maya Chronology (pp. 473- 
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489), The Time Periods of the Mayas (pp. 491-498), The Maya Glyphs 
(pp. 499-513), The Central American Calendar (pp. §15-519), The 
Pleiades among the Mayas (pp. §21-524), Central American, Tonala- 
matl (pp. 525-533), Recent Maya Investigations (pp. 535-543), The 
Inscription for the Cross of Palenque (pp. 545-555), The Day Gods 
of the Mayas (pp. 557-572), The Temple of Inscriptions at Palenque 
(pp. 573-580), Three Inscriptions of Palenque (pp. 581-589). Schell- 
has, P.: Comparative Studies in the Field of Maya Antiquities (pp. 
591-622). Sapper, C.: The Independent States of Yucatan (pp. 
623-634). Dieseldorff, E. P., Seler, E., and Férstemann, E.: Two 
Vases from Chama (pp. 635-664). Dieseldorff, E. P.: A Clay Vessel 
with a Picture of a Vampire-Headed Deity (pp. 665, 666). 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


ARAUCANIAN. In “Man” (London) for July, 1905, pp. 104, 105, Mr. 
N. W. Thomas communicates some “Animal Superstitions among 
the Araucanians”’ collected by C. A. Sadleir. In former times in the 
Argentine, “when a great hunt was held, before the animals were 
surrounded, the hunters drew themselves up in line, and with a knife 
passed through the skin at the back of the hand between the thumb 
and the first finger extracted the blood, and prayed to God to give 
them his ‘outside’ animals.” No animals, we learn, “are said to 
bring luck or ill-luck to the house in which they live.” The song- 
kong, the owl (near the house) and the “ foxbird”’ foretell death. The 
sheep and the rooster (due to Spanish influence, figure in this folk-lore, 
and “ the ‘eggs of the rooster ’ turn into serpents, which they call co/o- 
colo.” Among other creatures mentioned are the eagle, the chucao- 
bird, the snake, the lizard, etc. The machi, or medicine-women, are 
important, —a few men also become such. 

ARAWAKAN. In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. vii, n. s., p. 
572) for July-September, 1905, Mr. W. R. Gerard has a note on 
“Ponce de Leén and the ‘Fountain of Youth,’” in which he points 
out that the word 4imini, “which the Spaniards of Boriken (Porto | 
Rico), Juan Ponce de Leén among the number, understood from the 
Arawaks to be the name of an island which lay far out at sea to the 
northwest,” and which contained the “ fountain of youth,” so sought 
after by Europeans, is capable of interpretation from the Arawak lan-. 
guage, — 41, “life ;"’ mint, “fountain, spring, source.” Bimini thus 
signifies “fountain of life.” This is a very interesting fact. , 

Braziv. Inthe “Journ. dela Soc. des Américanistes de Paris,” n.s., Ih 
vol. ii, 1905, pp. 323-325, Dr. E. T. Hamy describes ‘‘ Deux pierres I 
d’éclair (pedras de corisco), de l'état de Minas Geraés, Brésil,” — two we 
flint hatchets of the old Indians (found in digging a ditch at Los te 
Tranqueros), known locally as “ thunder-stones.” at 
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Lanpinos. In the “American Anthropologist” 
(vol. vii, n. s., pp. 250-270) for April-June, 1905, Adolph F. Bandelier 
has a valuable article on “Traditions of Precolumbian Landings on 
the Western Coast of South America.” The author calls attention 
to “the danger of early Indian lore having been colored, by those 
who gathered it, so as to support a favorite theory,’ — some of the 
Tonapa-Viracocha-Bochica lore belongs here. The tradition re. 
ported by Oliva is discussed in detail. Bandelier concludes that “ the 
tale of the landing of so-called giants on the coast of southern Ec- 
uador is a genuine Indian tradition from a period antedating the six- 
teenth century,” and “it is possible that the strange beings came from 
some point on the western coast of America, although the marked 
difference in appearance between them and the coast Indians of 
Ecuador would rather indicate an extra-American origin ;”’ perhaps 
from some of the islands of the South Sea. Volcanic disturbances 
probably contributed to their extermination ; the natural phenomena 
were exaggerated by the priestly narrators of a later day. 


GENERAL 


HISTORICAL AND ETHNOGRAPHICAL. Dr. Livingston Farrand s 
“ The Basis of American History 1500-1900” (N. Y., 1904, pp. xviii, 
303), which forms the second volume of “ The American Nation: A 
History,” edited by Professor A. B. Hart, is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the American Indian tribes, with introductory chapters on 
physiography, waterways, portages, trails and mountain-passes, timber 
and agriculture products, animal-life, etc. Besides the sections deal- 
ing with the various groups of tribes, there are chapters on “ Social 
Organization,” “Houses, House-life, and Food-quest,” “Industrial 
Life and Warfare,” “ Religion, Mythology, and Art’”’ (pp. 248-261), 
“ Character and Future of the Indians.” Pages 272-289 are occupied 
by a “Critical Essay on Authorities.” In this book, the author, who 
was president of the American Folk-Lore Society for 1903, has pro- 
duced a valuable hand-book of the American Indians, which for the 
ordinary reader is better than anything of the sort we possess, since, 
while popular in a sense, it is none the less scientific. With Dr. Brin- 
ton’s “ The American Race” (which now needs revision) the present 
volume will give the student of the Red Man a good idea of who the 
American Indians are, what they have done and the course of their 
history since the advent of the Aryan in the New World. 

MuTILATIONS AND DeForMATIoNS. The monograph of Dr. Nello 
Puccioni, “ Delle deformazioni e mutilazioni artificiali etnici pid in 
uso,” in the “ Archivio per |’ Antropologia” (Firenze), vol. xxxiv 
(1904), pp. 355-402, contains several items relating to the American 
Indians: Ancient Peruvian tattooing (p. 365); ancient Peruvian, 
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Carib, Combo, Chincha, Chinook, Calchaqui, Patagonian, Aymaran, 
Mexican, Yucatecan, Botocudan skull flattening and other deforma- 
tions and mutilations (pp. 367-384) ; Northwest Pacific Coast Indian, 
Botocudo, Chiriguan, Caingua, Lengua, Payagua, Araca, Toba, 
Carib perforations, etc., of the nose, ears, lips (pp. 384-389) ; Galibi 
compression (by tying) of the calves of the leg to make them more 
prominent. On page 400 the author remarks, rather too broadly: 
“The Fuegians and all American Indians carefully remove all the 
hairs on their skin at the age of 14 or 15 years, with copper pincers 
and even more primitive instruments.” 

NOMENCLATURE (ETHNOLOGICAL). The article of Dr. A. L. Kroeber 
on “ Systematic Nomenclature in Ethnology,” in the “ American An- 
thropologist”’ (vol. vii, n. s., pp. 59-593) for October-December,1905, 
will be of some interest to folklorists. Some needed reforms in the 
Powellian system of nomenclature for Indian stocks are suggested. 

SocioLocy. In the “ American Anthropologist” for October—De- 
cember, 1905 (vol. vii, n. s., pp. 663-673) Dr. John R. Swanton dis- 
cusses “ The Social Organization of American Tribes,” — those north 
of the Mexican boundary. The conclusion reached is that “the 
primitive nature of the maternal clan is not substantiated by a study 
of the American tribes north of Mexico, and can be proved only by 
presenting more abundant proof from other quarters of the globe.” 
Sociologists are warned to exercise more care in picking out “ vesti- 
gial characters.” Many of these refer to the future, not the past, are 
potential, not vestigial. 


A. F.C. andl. CC. 
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RECORD OF PHILIPPINE FOLK-LORE. 


Guam. The fourth and fifth sections of W. E. Safford’s study of 
“The Chamorro Language of Guam” appear in the “ American 
Anthropologist ” for July-September, 1904 (n. s., vol. vi, pp. 501- 
534), and April-June, 1905 (vol. vii, pp. 305-315). In Chamorro 
gufiii, “to love,” signifies literally “to see well,” and chatlii, “to 
hate,” means “to look ill at.” Gefhinalom, “ generous,” means 
“kind-interior,” and chathinalom, “mean,” signifies literally “ bad- 
interior.” Says the author: “ The possibility of tracing many words 
to their original sources is an interesting feature of the Chamorro 
language, showing clearly that the words were formed by the Cha- 
morros themselves, who use them in their primitive sense.” The 
adverbs sem (very, most) and sesen (exceedingly) “are in all prob- 
ability identical with the Nahuatl cen (zen) and cecen (zezen), intro- 
duced in early times by priests or soldiers from Mexico.” 

Moro. As vol. iv, pt. i (Manila, 1905, pp. 107), of the Ethno- 
logical Survey (Department of the Interior) Publications appears 
Najeeb M. Saleeby’s “ Studies in Moro History, Law, and Religion.” 
After a general introduction, English translations of eight MSS (From 
Adam to Mohammed ; Genealogy of Kabungsuwan and his Coming 
to Magindanao, or the Conversion of Magindanao to Islam; Gene- 
alogy of Bwayan; History of the Dumatus and the Conversion of 
Mindanao to Islam ; Oldest Copy of the Genealogy of Magindanao 
and the Iranun Datus ; History and Genealogy of Magindanao Proper ; 
Genealogy of Bagumbayan; Ancestors of the Datus of Mindanao) 
are given, pages 20-50. Then comes a sketch of the history of Ma- 
gindanao (pages 51-61). The second chapter (pages 64-100) deals 
with the laws of the Moros (the luwaran, or the laws of Magindanao; 
the old and new Sulu codes). Chapter iii (pages 101-107) gives the 
English texts of two Sulu orations, one for the feast of Ramadan, the 
other the “Friday oration.” Facsimiles of many of the pages of 
the original MSS. serve as illustrations to this interesting mono- 
graph, which is based upon “exact and true copies and translations” 
of the original /arsi/a or salsi/a in the possession of the chief datus 
of the Rio Grande Valley, —these are “written in the Magindanao 
dialect with Arabic characters, and a great part of their text is Ma- 
gindanao names which have never yet been expressed by means of 
Romanic characters.” According to the author Mindanao means 
“inundated,” and Magindanao, “that which inundation,” —a very 
appropriate name in reference to the floods of the Rio Grande. 
From page 16 we learn: “The word Mindanao, unless restricted by 
the sense of the sentence, is generally used to mean the Island of 
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Mindanao, while the term Magindanao is limited to the old district 
or town of Cotabato proper.” The “mythology of Mindanao,” given 
on pages 16-20, treats of pernicious man-devouring monsters (an 
amphibious creature, an ugly creature in human form but much 
larger, two monstrous birds) and their extirpation by Raja Sulay- 
man (Solomon) and Raja Indarapatra, —the latter “is the mytho- 
logical hero of Magindanao and Mantapuli is his city.” The amphib- 
jous monster called Aurita may be the crocodile, and the man-like 
tarabusan some large species of ape. 

Necritos. As part i of vol. ii of the “Ethnological Survey 
(Manila) Publications,” appears W. A. Reed’s “ Negritos of Zambales 
(Manila, 1904, pp. 90), with 72 plates and 2 text-figures. This 
monograph is based upon two months’ field work in May—June, 1903, 
at Iba, Tagiltil, Sta Fé, Cabayan, Aglao, etc. After an introductory 
chapter on the past and present distribution of the Negritos (the au- 
thor thinks they do not exceed 25,000 in number, the largest and 
purest group being that in the Zambales Mountains in western Luzon ; 
in Panay, Negros, and Mindanao they are also “ pure to a large ex- 
tent;” in east Luzon and Paragua “marked evidence of mixture 
exists ’’), the author discusses : Habitat, Negritos of Zambales (physi- 
cal features, permanent adornment, dress), Industrial Life (home life, 
agriculture manufacture and trade, hunting and fishing), Amuse- 
ments (games, music, dancing), General Social Life (child, marriage, 
polygamy and divorce, burial, morals, slavery, intellectual life, super- 
stitions), Spanish Attempts. to organize the Negritos. Appendix A 
(pp. 75-77) gives anthropometric measurements of 77 individuals (32 
females), and Appendix B (pp. 79-83) vocabularies of 100 words of 
the Zambal of Bolinao, Zambal of Iba, Zambal of Sta. Fé, Aeta of 
Subig, Aeta of Bataan, and Dumagat of Bulacan. The Negritos 
of Zambal “seem to have entirely lost their own language and to 
have adopted that of the Christianized Zambal.” Their social state 
is “everywhere practically the same,” and the Zambals “were the 
most indolent and backward of the Malayan peoples.” Sharpening 
the teeth (upper usually) is universal among the Negritos. The 
flint-and-steel method of fire-making “has almost entirely supplanted 
the more primitive method of rubbing two sticks together.” Their 
agricultural implements are the ¢idd, or digging-stick, and the dodo. 
In the art of making, “aside from the bows and arrows which he 
constructs with some degree of skill, he has no ingenuity, and his 
few other products are of the most crude and primitive type.” By 
instinct, habit, and necessity the Negrito is a hunter, and some of 
his traps are quite skilful (Malay borrowing is hinted in certain 
cases) ; in fishing he uses the bamboo weir (perhaps borrowed). The 
nearest approach to a game observed was “a gambling game.” Chil- 
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dren take up serious life too early to need games. Their music and 
instruments are crude, and they are said to have but two songs, 
Their chief amusement is dancing (potato dance, bee dance, tor- 
. ture dance, lover's dance, duel dance). Connected with marriage 
are the rice ceremony, head ceremony, and /eput, or home coming, 
Polygamy characterizes the well-to-do, but the sentiment is against 
divorce. No special burial ceremony was observed by the author, 
In truthfulness, honesty, and temperance the Negrito is far superior 
to the Malayan, from whom many of his vices have been borrowed, 
Slavery probably still exists. The countenance of the Negrito is 
“fairly bright and keen, more so than the average Malayan counte. 
nance.” The Negritos “have developed to a high degree a sense of 
. the dramatic, and they can relate a tale graphically, becoming so 
) interested in their account as to seem to forget their surroundings.” 
The Negritos feed the spirits after a hunt; they believe that the 
spirits of the dead are constantly present near where they lived when 
alive. To these “they attribute all adverse circumstances, sickness, 
failure of crops, unsuccessful hunts.” 


A. F.C. 
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RECORD OF NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 


AFRICAN. Two interesting recent collections of the legends and 
folk-lore of the African negro are A. Seidel’s “ Das Geistesleben der 
afrikanischen Negervélker” (Berlin, 1905, pp. 340), and T. von 
Held’s ‘‘Marchen und Sagen der afrikanischen Neger” (Jena, 1904, 
pp. xiv, 202). The former contains tales, proverbs, and songs from 
the Bantu-peoples (pp. 147-276), — Herero, Ambundu, Dualla, Po- 
komo, Shambala, Bondei, Ganda, Suaheli, Nyamwezi, Nyassa, Zulu, 
Sutho ; mixed-negro peoples, — Gold Coast Tribes, Temne, Wolof, 
Nupe, Bornu, Haussa, Dinka, Bari. There are also sections on Se- 
mitic-speaking peoples (among whom the author includes the modern 
Egyptians) and the Hamitic tribes (ancient Egyptians, Berbers, etc., 
Somali, Bilin, etc.), to whom he attaches also the Nama-Hottentots. 
In an introduction (pp. 1-19) Hr. Seidel discusses briefly some gen- 
eral topics concerning the African negro. The negro, it is here 
said, lives in the light of Spinoza’s comatus sui ipsius conservandi, On 
pages 6-8 the author cites with approval the conclusions reached by 
Chatelain, in his noteworthy article in this Journal (vol. viii, 1895, pp. 
177-184) on “Some Causes of the Retardation of African Progress.” 
The present condition of the negro is not due to lack of intellectual 
endowment, but to the natural conditions of the African continent, 
and certain unfortunate social institutions. Again, on pages 10, II 
Hr. Seidel pays tribute to Chatelain’s summation of the characteris- 
tics of the folk-lore of the African negro. The material for the 
Ambundu (pp. 153-162) is taken from Chatelain’s “ Folk-Tales of 
Angola,” which formed the first volume (1894) of the Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. Seidel considers that the African ne- 
groes have especially developed the mdrchen, the fabic (animal in 
particular), the anecdote (chiefly with didactic tendency), religious 
(cosmogonic) tradition, historic legend (genealogical), riddles, and 
proverbs, — also many varieties of songs. — T. von Held’s book con- 
tains besides much material collected by herself (she is now a teacher 
in South Africa), tales of the Wolof, etc., from other sources. Also 
(pp. 199-202) some Suaheli, Damara, Herero, Bechuana, Kaffir, and 
Zulu proverbs. Miss von Held’s collection includes tales and legends 
from the Kaffirs, Zulus, Bushmen, Bechuana, Hottentots, Basuto, 
Nao, and a number of other tribes and peoples, — animal stories 
largely predominate. The wealth of African proverbs is indicated 
by the statement (p. 8) that Christaller collected 3000 among the 
Tshi negroes alone. The chief animal figures in these tales are the 
jackal, hedgehog, serpent, wolf, owl, lion, hyena, fox, raven, vulture, 
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elephant, hare, cow, turtle-dove, crocodile, hippopotamus, pig, eagle, 
dog, chameleon, etc. 

Arrica AND America. In the “ Pedagogical Seminary” (vol. xii, 
1905, pp. 350-368) President G. Stanley Hall discusses “ The Negro 
in Africa and America.” The question of religion, etc., is treated at 
some length. The author considers that “it is surprising to see 
how few of his aboriginal traits the negro has lost, although many of 
them are modified.” Also: “The negro has a tropical imagination, 
a very keen sensitiveness to nature, and an overmastering tendency 
to personify, not only animals but natural objects. This has given 
birth and currency to the rankest growth of superstition to be found 
among any race and which often controls daily life.” The state. 
ment (p. 360) that “the negro himself has an hereditary disregard for 
heredity and keeps no pedigrees,” is intended, as a general statement, 
to apply in America. 

Jamaica. The collection of “Folk-Lore of the Negroes of Ja 
maica” (see this Journal, vol. xviii, p. 156) is continued in “ Folk- 
Lore” (vol. xvi, 1905, pp. 68-77). The items recorded relate to the 
human body ; animals, birds, and insects ; love, courtship, marriage; 
births, deaths, funerals; ghosts; visits; the weather; raiments; 
dreams, etc. Signs, omens, superstitions, etc., in great variety are 
included. The “duppy” figures largely as usual. On page 75 we 
learn that “ the butting of the right foot is a sign of good luck ; but- 
ting the left foot signifies bad luck,” —a superstition the opposite 
of that entertained by the Fjort of West Africa, as Mr. E. S. Hart- 
land, in a footnote, points out. 

Metopigs. The “Southern Workman ” (vol. xxxiv, p. 265) for May, 
1905, calls attention to the latest issue of the Oliver Ditson Musi- 
cian's Library, which contains 24 negro melodies adapted to the piano 
by Coleridge-Taylor. The introduction is by Booker T. Washington, 
who says: “ According to African students at Tuskegee, there are 
in the native melodies strains that reveal the close relationship be- 
tween the negro music of Africaand America. And apart from the 
music of the red man, the negro folk-songs are the only distinctively 
American music.” 

GeorGiA (GEECHEE). Under the title “ Some Geechee Folk-Lore,” 
Monroe N. Work, of the Georgia State Industrial College, publishes 
(pp. 633-635) the first part (proverbs, miscellaneous beliefs, animal 
beliefs, plant superstitions, etc.) of a collection of folk-lore from the 
oyster negroes of Thunderbolt, Ga., not all of whom believe these 
superstitions, some often saying, “ This is only a saying and is not 
true.” There is said to be a considerable element of African folk- 
lore among these negroes. The author informs us that “the negroes 
inhabiting the tide-water section of Georgia and South Carolina are 
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so peculiar in their dialect, customs, and beliefs that the term Gee- 
chee, which means a rough, ignorant, and uncouth person, is applied 
to them.” One curious belief is as follows: “If you cannot raise 

ur children, bury on its face the last one to die and those coming 
after will live ; or if you wish to raise your new-born child, sell it to 
some one for 10 or 25 cents and your child will live.” In support of 
this it is said: ‘‘ A woman, the mother of 16 children, lost the first 
10. The tenth one was buried on its face, and the other six, as they 
were born, were raised without difficulty. This woman’s daughter 
lost her first two children, but the third was sold, and it lived.” 

A. F. C. 
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RECORD OF EUROPEAN FOLK-LORE IN AMERICA. 


Countinc-out Ruymes. In the “American Anthropologist,” 
(vol. vi, n. s., pp. 46-50) for January-March, 1904, Professor Will S, 
Monroe has an article on “ Counting-out Rhymes of Children,” 
based on compositions (two sets) of some 2050 pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools of western Massachusetts, and dealing with one of 
the points considered, viz., “the extent and importance attached to 
counting-out rhymes in the plays and games of school-children.” 
Only five boys reported never having used counting-out rhymes in 
their games. Altogether 183 different counting-out rhymes were 
reported, but all but 54 proved to be variations of a few pleasing or 
much used jingles. Girls mentioned more rhymes than boys. The 
three most popular rhymes are : — 

1. Ena, mena, mina, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe, etc. 
2. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to heaven. 
3. Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, etc. 


Of these No. 1 was reported by g1 per cent. of the children, No. 2 
by 86 per cent., and No. 3 by 79 per cent. Sex differences as to 
content of rhymes were marked. The large number of variations 
show that “children must add to and alter such rhymes.” The for- 
mulas of play “are clung to with gospel tenacity,” however, and the 
work of the innovation is often very hard. 

SpanisH (Mexico.) In “Harper's Monthly Magazine” (vol. 
cxii, pp. 258-265) for January, 1905, Thomas A. Janvier has an 
article on “ Legends of the City of Mexico,” stories which, with 
many others not here recorded, “are the common property of all the 
people of the City of Mexico,” while many of them have also been 
used freely by the poets, and several have served as the basis for 
popular plays. They are likewise “stock material for the filling in 
of odd corners in the queer publications which in Mexico are called 
newspapers.” The legends told in English by Mr. Janvier are: 
The Legend of Don Joan Manuel, The Legend of the Puente del 
Clerigo, The Legend of the Obedient Dead Nun, The Legend of the 
Callejou del Armado. Of these, the first is said to relate to a real 
historical personage (hung on the gallows for his sins by the angels, 
the story has it) ; the second tells how the priest’s skeleton avenged 
his murder; the next relates how the body of a dead nun, at the 
command of the Mother Superior, shrank so as to go in a coffin too 
short for its original length; the last is the story of a man armed to 
the teeth, miser and murderer, as search after his death revealed. 

A. F.C. 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Society met in Ithaca, N. Y., in affiliation with the American 
Anthropological Association, December 26-29, 1905. During the 
same week met in Ithaca the Archzological Institute of America 
and the American Philological Association. 

The Council of the Society met at 12 m., Wednesday, Destenier 
27, in Sage College of Cornell University. 

At 2 p. M. the Society met for business in the Botanical Lastiie 
Room, Sage College, in joint session with the American Anthropo- 
logical Association. The Chair was occupied by Professor T. F. 
Crane of Cornell University, as a Past President of the Society. 

The Secretary presented a Report on the part of the Council, as 
follows : — 


During the seventeen years which have elapsed since the organi- 
zation of this Society, there has taken place a great change in the 
status of American anthropology. To agencies at that time in 
existence, available for promoting the record of tradition in America, 
have been added important museums, able to employ funds, even 
though still inadequate, for purposes of research and publication 
of traditional matter. The American Anthropological Association, 
with which the American Folk-Lore Society is now regularly affili- 
ated, has lately begun a useful career. The connection of moral and 
physical anthropology is so close that advance in one direction of 
necessity implies interest in other portions of the field; while to 
other causes tending to assist traditional investigations must be 
added the prosperity of archzological inquiry, which of necessity 
involves attention to folk-lore, as often alone able to supply the key 
and explanation, the relation to human life, without which monu- 
ments and objects are merely so much earth and stone. 

Increasing attention to the subject must involve an increase in 
the volume of publication, alike in the presentation of new material 
and in the comparison of that already gathered. In spite of what 
has been accomplished, and of the rapid decay of oral tradition, there 
remain portions of the territory either altogether unworked or imper- 
fectly explored. The persistence of folk-lore renders it still possible 
to do something toward completing the record: For example, during 
the past year it has been shown that a considerable number of old 
English ballads are still preserved and sung in various parts of the 
United States. The tales and songs, the superstitions and sayings 
of American negroes still remain without scientific gathering or 
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comparative study. Although in the United States rapidly passing 
away, these usages and conceptions are still to be found in vigorous 
life in neighboring islands, while in Mexico remains nearly a virgin 
field for the gathering of Spanish and aboriginal folk-lore. 

Under these circumstances, and considering the extent of the ter- 
ritory to be covered, the resources of the Society, and number of its 
members, are absurdly inadequate. It is to be desired that the mem- 
bership in the United States should be made sufficient to exercise a 
powerful influence on the collection of the remaining material, and 
to place at the disposal of the Society funds for important under- 
takings. The Journal of American Folk-Lore has a large library 
circulation, and through its exchanges offers an opportunity to inves- 
tigators who desire to make known the results of their labors; in 
order to make the publication thoroughly creditable, it is important 
that editors, who for many years have given and continue to give 
their services without compensation, should have at their disposal 
moderate sums with which to encourage collaborators and obtain 
reports. There are also cases in which a relatively small appropri- 
ation would render it possible for deserving students to engage in 
useful tasks. 

It seems incredible that in the United States and Canada a thou- 
sand persons should not be found who would be glad to unite with 
the Society, if the matter were properly called to their attention; 
but hitherto the recommendations of the Council have not resulted 
in such accession. 

During the past few months, however, a very important step has 
been taken in the formation of a Branch in California, organized for 
the purpose of promoting research in that state, and associated with 
a club formed chiefly of professors of the University of California. 
It is to be hoped that this example may be followed in other states 
which have the opportunity of contributing to their own history in a 
manner which future generations will especially appreciate. So in 
the Southern states of the Union a movement designed to record 
the still existing folk-lore of whites and negroes should receive en- 
couragement. 

The Council has therefore determined to establish, as far as pos- 
sible, Secretaries, whose duty shall be to promote membership and 
library subscription, to form in their territory branches or groups 
of students or persons interested to hold such public meetings as 
may seem desirable, and to communicate their proceedings for pub- 
lication in the Journal of American Folk-Lore. Members of the 
Society are requested to make suggestions to the Secretary concern- 
ing the appointment of such Secretaries, and also the possibility of 
establishing local organizations in their own neighborhoods. 
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During the year no addition has been made to the series of Me- 
moirs, of which the Eighth Volume, “ Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee,” 
collected and annotated by Prof. George A. Dorsey, appeared in 1904, 
A Ninth Volume, however, it is hoped, will be ready by the fall of 


1906. 


The Report of the Treasurer, from January 1 to December 27, 
1905, is herewith presented : — 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance from last statement ......++s«-e-ee $1,240.47 
Receipts from Annual dues . . . . © ¢ 708.00 


Subscriptions to Publication Fund . . ° i 110.00 
Sales of Momelee through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ° 434-53 
“ the Secretary . . 5.00 

Interest account on vga: Old eee Trust st Co, less charge 
$2,547.92 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., manufacturing Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, Nos. 67, 68, 69,70. . . $1,002.46 

E. W. Wheeler, Cambridge, Mass., printing of circulars, etc., for 
the Secretary . . 34-50 

H. M. Hight, Mass., printing bills, for the Trea- 
Second National Bank, New York city, collection ere 2.10 
Postage on bills . . . 4-78 
S. Ward & Co., printing hook 4-00 


Rebate to M. L. Fernald, Cambridge Branch . . « 15-50 


Treasurer of Boston Branch. . . 37-50 

Rubber stamp . . -. ++ 65 
$1,117.95 


Balance to new account. . . . + © © «© «© «© © 1,429.07 


$2,547-92 


Note. The above statement does not include the sales of single copies of the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore through the publishers, nor the subscriptions re- 
ceived by the publishers, through whom the libraries which subscribe to the 
Journal generally make their payments. Since January 1 has been received an 
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account, showing a credit of $583.68. This sum represents net profits after pay. 
ment of all mailing expenses of the Journal, charges for binding separates, etc., 
and extends to three years, 1903-1905; it has been added to the account of the 


current year (1906). 


During the year 1906 no nominations for Officers having been 
received by the Secretary, the Council, according to the Rules, made 
nominations as follows : — 

PreEsIDENT, Professor Alfred L. Kroeber, University of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

First Vice-PresIpENT, Professor William Curtis Farabee, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Seconp VicE-PREsIDENT, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, City of Mexico, 
Mex. 

Councittors (for three years): Professor Franz Boas, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. ; Professor T. F. Crane, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, City of Mexico, Mex. 
(For one year): Professor J. Dyneley Prince, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Secretary was empowered to cast a single ballot for officers 
as nominated. 

The Secretary paid tribute to the memory of members closely 
connected with the work of the Society, deceased through the year, 
namely, Dr. John H. Hinton, for fifteen years Treasurer, and Dr. 
Washington Matthews, from the year of its foundation intimately 
associated with the life of the Society, and author of a volume of 
its Memoirs. 

No other business coming up, the Society proceeded to hear the 
reading of papers. 

The printed programme was as follows : — 


Presidential Address, “‘ Psychic Relation between Men and Ani- 
mals,” Miss Avice C. FLETCHER, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Puituips Barry, Boston, Mass., “ Folk-Poetry of New Eng- 
land.” 

Mr. W. W. NEwELL, Cambridge, Mass., “ Early Printed German- 
American Popular Medicine.” 

Mr. Joun B. Stoupt, Lancaster, Pa., “German-American Rid- 
dles.” 

Mr. V. SterAnsson, Cambridge, Mass., “ Icelandic Bird and Beast 
Lore.” 

Dr. Jonn R. Swanton, Washington, D. C., “A Concordance of 
American Myths.” Discussion introduced by Dr. Roland B. Dixon 
of Harvard University. 
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To the regret of the members present, the President was pre- 
vented by illness from delivering the Address. The paper of Dr. 
Swanton was therefore taken up. In this communication the writer 
urged the desirability of preparing and printing a Concordance or 
tabulated index, in which aboriginal American myths and their ele- 
ments might be presented in proper order, and with requisite bibli- 
ographical information. In the ensuing discussion, Dr. Dixon, Dr. 
Boas, and others took part. As a result of this comparison of ideas, 
the following resolution was proposed and adopted : — 

I. That it is the desire of the Society that a Concordance of 
American myths be prepared by the Society. 

II. That Dr. Boas (as Chairman), Dr. Swanton, and Dr. Dixon, be 
. constituted a Committee, to carry out at their discretion the object 
above mentioned, and that they have power to add to their number. 


In the evening of Wednesday was held a joint meeting of the 
Archzological Institute of America, the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, and the American Anthropological Association, at Barnes 
Hall. Professor Thomas Day Seymour, President of the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America presided. An address of Welcome 
was delivered by President Schurman of Cornell University. At 
9.30 President Schurman held a reception at his residence on the 
Campus. 


— 
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BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, 
LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


From the time of its establishment, the American Folk-Lore Society 
has especially occupied itself with the work of publication. While 
among its members have been included most American special stu- 
dents known to be concerned with this department of knowledge, it 
has also welcomed the coédperation of intelligent persons interested 
in the subject, and inclined, by their contributions and influence, to 
assist the undertakings of the Society. 

Either for purposes of publication or research, the effectiveness of 
the Society must in a considerable degree depend on its numerical 
strength and representative character. Experience has shown that 
in order to secure these advantages local organization is essential, 
In the past, therefore, the Council has recommended the formation 
of Branches, which, while connected with the general Society, may 
also have an independent existence, and may hold monthly or stated 
meetings of their own. The proceedings of such Branches will natu- 
rally assume more latitude than those of the Society; below is 
printed a list of topics, which, during an existence of more than fif- 
teen years, have been treated in the meetings of a single Branch. 

During the past year, the inauguration of an active Branch in 
California, especially welcome in a field which has still a living unre- 
corded tradition, has encouraged the Council to believe that the time 
is favorable for the extension of similar movements. In order to 
forward such enlargement, the Council has voted to appoint in each 
State (or other territorial division) a Secretary, who may represent 
the interests of the American Folk-Lore Society in such a manneras 
he may esteem judicious and possible. Without expecting any 
sudden or remarkable results, it is hoped that in each region there 
may be found a few persons sufficiently interested to form a group 
of members, by which at least an annual meeting may be held and 
a report rendered. 

The following account will show what beginning has been made 
in this movement, the progress of which will appear in subsequent 
numbers of this Journal. Members or other persons who may be 
disposed to offer advice or suggestions are requested to address the 
Permanent Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES. 


ARIZONA, 


Mr. F. A. Golder, Tempe, Arizona, has accepted the position of 
Secretary for Arizona. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Mr. Charles Hill-Tout, Bucklands, Abbotsford, will act as Secre- 
tary for British Columbia, 


CALIFORNIA, 


Professor Kroeber, Department of Anthropology, Affiliated Col- 
leges, San Francisco, will act as Secretary for California. 

The proceedings of this Branch have above been separately 
printed. As a part of the proceedings should be considered two 
papers also above printed, namely, “ A Composite Myth of the Pomo 
Indians,” by S. A. Barrett, and “ Mythology of the Mission Indians,” 
by Constance Goddard Du Bois. 


COLORADO. 


Mrs. J. L. McNeil, 930 Logan Ave., Denver, will represent the 
Society in this State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Tuesday, November 2, 1905. The first meeting of the 
Boston Branch during the season 1905-6 consisted in a recital of 
Scotch and Gaelic Folk-songs by Miss Amy Murray, the entertain- 
ment being given for the benefit of the general fund of the Branch. 
Miss Murray has just returned from the Hebrides, where for two 
seasons she has spent much time, sharing the primitive life of the 
people of the islands, and gathering their traditions and songs. At 
the Highland Mod of 1902 she received a prize for the best render- 
ing of a Gaelic song with clairsach accompaniment. Of the songs 
that formed her repertoire some were taken from the lips of Father 
Allan, an indefatigable collector, who has died since Miss Murray’s 
departure, leaving her in possession of a body of song otherwise un- 
recorded. Her presentation of the melodies was greatly enjoyed by 
the excellent audience which filled Steinert Hall. 

Monday, November 19. The regular meeting was held at the house 
of Mrs. and Mrs. Otto B. Cole, 551 Boylston St. In the absence of 
Professor Putnam, Mr. W. W. Newell introduced the speaker of 


_ the evening, Professor George H. Chase of Harvard University, who 


gave an account of “ Recent Discoveries in Crete viewed in the 
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Light of Greek Religion.” The address, showing the character of a 
civilization older than that of Mycenz, was illustrated with an admi- 
rable series of lantern slides. The meeting, as usual, then became 
informal and social. 

Tuesday, Fanuary 25. The monthly meeting was held at the Col- 
lege Club House, 40 Commonwealth Ave. The Chairman, Mr. New. 
ell, introduced Mr. Ernest Newton Bagg of Boston, who gave an 
account of “ Some Tunebooks, Psalms, and other Music of the Fore. 
fathers.” The speaker set forth the characteristics of the early New 
England taste in this direction, noting dislike for instrumental music 
in churches, and showed examples of old psalm-books. Mrs. Florence 
Hartmann, to illustrate the paper, gave a number of songs popular in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

At the close of the meeting a motion was adopted to send a letter 
of congratulation to Professor F. W. Putnam, President of the 
Branch, on his recovery from a recent severe illness. 


Cambridge. The meeting of this Branch will be reported in the 
next issue of this Journal. 

The paper of Mr. Percy A. Hutchison, “ Sailors’ Chanties,” above 
printed, was presented at the February meeting. 


MISSOURI. 


Frofessor H. E. Belden, Columbia, professor at the State Univer- 
sity, has consented to act as Secretary for Missouri. 


NEVADA, 


Miss J. E. Wier, Reno, Instructor in the State University, has 
been appointed Secretary for Nevada. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati. The meetings for the year of this Society will receive 
notice in the next issue of the Journal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dr. George Byron Gordon, Curator of Anthropology, Free Museum 
of Science and Art (University of Pennsylvania), Philadelphia, will act 
as Secretary for Pennsylvania. 
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ADDRESSES AT MEETINGS OF LOCAL BRANCHES, 


As examples of the variety of themes likely to present themselves 
for consideration at these meetings, is given a selection of titles from 
reports of proceedings in the Boston Branch since its organization 
in 1889. 

Evidences of Ancient Serpent-Worshipin America. F. W. Putnam. 

Omaha Ceremonial Pipes. Adice C. Fletcher. | 

Customs and Tales of the Central Eskimo. Franz Boas. € 

The Literary Games of the Chinese. Stewart Culin. | 

Buddhist Fables. Charles R. Lanman. | 

Negro Sorcery. Mary A. Owen. , 

The Portuguese Element in New England. H. R. Lang. . 

Negro Music. Charles L. Edwards. | 

Hawaiian Folk-Lore. George P. Bradley. { 

Old Time Marriage Customs in New England. Pamela M. Cole. ib 

Bantu (African) Folk-Lore. Heli Chatelain. 

The Street Criers and Venders of London. W. G. Chase. 

The Shinto Religion of Japan. MN. Kishomoto. 19 

The Tusayan Cultus of the Dead. $¥. Walter Fewkes. i 

Icelandic Superstitions. Sigridr Magnusson. 

The Creole Folk-Lore of Jamaica W. C. Bates. 

The Abnaki Indians of New England. Montague Chamberlain. 

Folk-Song in America. H. EZ. Krehbiel. 

The Hand in Folk-Lore. A. F. Chamberlain. 

Japanese Heraldry. Michitaro Hisa. 

Decorations upon Pottery of the Mississippi Valley. W. W. Wil- 

loughby. 

Folk-Lore of the Russian Jews in Boston. Leo Wiener. 

Melodies of Old English Ballads. W. W. Newell. 

Indian Songs. Alice C. Fletcher. 

The Hero-poems of Ireland. F. NV. Robinson. 

Traditions of the Aleuts. F. A. Golder. 

Customs and Superstitions of the Mayas. Alice Le Plongeon. 

Fireside Stories of the Chippeways. % Mackintosh Bell. 

Navaho Sand-paintings. A. M. Tozzer. 

Dialect Poems illustrating French Canadian Character. W. H. 

Drummond. 
The Navaho Blanket, its Weaving and Significance. G. H. Pepper. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND PERSONAL NOTICES. 


Congratulations to Professor Putnam. During the past two months 
Professor Putnam has been the recipient of numerous congratulations 
on the completion of his half century of service with Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Putnam was born in 1839, and came to Cambridge in 
1856, on the invitation of Louis Agassiz. In his native town, Salem, 
Mass., he had early turned his attention to scientific pursuits, and 
when only fourteen years old had been employed by the Essex Insti- 
tute as Curator of its collections. In 1856, at the age of sixteen 
years, he prepared a “ Catalogue of Birds of Essex County, Mass.,” 
so nearly complete as since to have received only moderate addi- 
tions. In Cambridge he assisted Professor Agassiz in the Museum 
of Comparative Zoélogy, having the title of “ Assistant in Charge of 
Fishes.” From 1867 he was led to take an especial interest in 
American Archeology, and in 1875 became first Acting Curator and 
then Curator in the Peabody Museum of American Archzology 
and Ethnology, established by George Peabody in 1866. In 1873 he 
was made Permanent Secretary of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, a position which he held for twenty- 
five years. In 1886 he was made Peabody Professor in Harvard 
University, and continued to preside over the Museum, on which 
he had already lavished all his energies. In 1893 he became the 
Chief of the Department of Ethnology in the Chicago Exposition, 
and was mainly instrumental in the construction of the Anthropologi- 
cal Building, out of which afterwards grew the Field Columbian 
Museum. In 1894 he was appointed Curator of the Department of 
Anthropology in the Museum of Natural History, New York; and 
in 1903 resigned this position to accept the professorship of Anthro- 
pology in the University of California. In 1888 he assisted in found- 
ing the American Folk-Lore Society, and from 1889 has been the 
President of the Boston Branch of that Society ; in 1905 he aided in 
the formation of the California Branch, of which he is also president. 

When Professor Putnam took the direction of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, and until a period much later, the objects and aims of anthro- 
pology were altogether uncomprehended in America, still under the 
narrow influences of the old-fashioned classical education. It could 
not then have been imagined that within a few years even special 
students of Greek and Latin would welcome the new science as 
furnishing necessary light for their own investigations, or that the 
methods of anthropology would revolutionize philosophical and theo- 
logical studies, and give a new meaning to historical inquiries. Pro- 
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fessor Putnam has outlived this time of miscomprehension ; he has seen 
this subject, once allowed as a proper part of education, suddenly 
expand into one of the great Departments of the University, having 
in the present year almost two hundred students. From the im- 
pulse personally given by himself have sprung great museums, in 
New York, Chicago, and Berkeley, conducted by professors who 
have come from his school, or been promoted by his influence. This 
result could not have been achieved without a spirit of generosity, 
self-sacrifice, and indifference to wealth and worldly position, which 
offers the most needed of examples. The respect due to such a 
career should be proportioned to the unjust indifference which 
marked the earlier stages of its activity ; as an example of and the 
sincerity with which such feeling is shared by his classical colleagues 
may be cited the concluding verses of a congratulatory poem from 
Professor C. R. Lanman of Harvard University :— 


The past of a mysterious folk to ken 


From grave or shell-heap, pueblo, serpent-mound, 
To read a book writ with nor ink nor pen, — 
Such was thy task. We see what thou hast found. 


Old as the Old World is the New World’s face. 
Its past no more can wholly hid remain. 

For, lo, the romance of a vanished race, 
Thou callest back and bidst to live again. 


Dr. Fohn H. Hinton. The services of John H. Hinton, for fifteen 
years Treasurer of the American Folk-Lore Society, have already 
been acknowledged in this Journal ; but it remains to add facts not 
accessible when such tribute was penned. Dr. Hinton was born in 
New York city, January 1, 1827. In 1852 he graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and subsequently spent his time 
in hospital study. In March, 1854, he went to Paris, where he con- 
tinued to pursue studies in hospitals, and on his return served as 
hospital surgeon in New York. During the war of the rebellion he 
was for a period employed as Army Surgeon. In after years he be- 
came Visiting Surgeon at the Institution for the Blind, and also 
belonged to the Surgical Staff of the Presbyterian Hospital. Among 
the numerous societies of which he was treasurer were the Society 
for the Aid of the Widows and Orphans of Medical Men, the Patho- 
logical Society (for 34 years). In the last named society, as in the 
American Folk-Lore Society, he held this office until January, 1905. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ Biug-evep Hac.” In the course of an article on “ Some Jewish Folk. 
Lore from Jerusalem” (“ Folk-Lore,” 1904, vol. xv, p. 189), Miss A. Good- 
rich-Freer observes : — 

“ Referring to Caliban’s description of his mother, the witch Sycorax, as 
that ‘ d/we-eyed hag,’ I ventured to quote the usual gloss that it was an early 
misprint for ‘ d/ar-eyed,’ upon which the well-known Palestinian scholar, 
the Rev. E. Hanauer, who was present, suggested that, according to Jeru- 
salem ideas, such an emendation was unnecessary, as blue was the color of 
the Evil Eye, and a mother would dread notice of her children by a blue- 
eyed stranger more than that of any other.” 


Fo._k-Lore “THe Jewish EncycLopepia.” The monumental “ Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia,” in 12 volumes, 1901-1906, contains a mine of data for the 
folk-lorist. The topics Folk-Lore (pp. 423-426), Folk-Medicine (pp. 426, 
427), Folk-Songs (p. 427), and Folk-Tales (pp. 427, 428) are briefly treated 
in the eighth volume. The other folk-lore topics scattered through the 
work are: — 


f£sop’s Fables. Death, Angel of. Knots. 
Afikomen. Demonology. Korah. 
Amram. Dibbukim. Lag ba-‘Omer. 
Amulet. Dog. Lilith. 
Ancestor Worship. Door and Door-Post. Lot», Books of. 
Andreas. Dragon. Lulab. 
Angelology. Dreams and Dream Magic. 
Arthur Legend. Books. Marriage. 
Asmodeus. Elijah’s Chair. Memory. 
Asusa. Evil Eye. Messiah. 
Baba Buch. Exorcism. Mirror. 

Ba‘al Shem. Eye. Mourning. 
Barlaam and Josaphat. Forty. Mouse. 

Bat Kol. Games. Nail. 

Beard. Geomancy. Name, Change of. 
Berechiah ha Nakdan. Giants Names. 
Betrothal. Golem. Number. 
Bibliomancy. Habdalah. Omen. 

Blood Accusation. Hair. Ordeal. 
Burial. Hand. Plague. 
Cabala. Hanukkah. Proverbs. 

Cat. Hosha‘na Rabba. Riddle. 
Caucasus. Host, Desecration of. Sambatlon. 
Childbirth. Holle Kreish. Shema‘. 
Cochin. Kalilah wa-Dimnah. Shofar. 
Cookery (cakes). Kapparah-Schlagen. Shylock. 
Cradle Songs. Kissing. Sindbad. 
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Solomon, in Legend Three Rings. Wachnacht. 

and Folk-Lore. Teoth. Wandering Jew. 
Superstition. Tree-Wedding. Water. 
Talisman. Vampire. Weather-Lore. 
Tashlik. Vergil. Witches. 
Tekufah Drops. 


FoLk-Lore or Crime. Dr. Albert Hellwig, of Kopenick, near Berlin, 
Germany, has issued a guestionnaire concerning “criminal superstitions.” 
The guestionnaire, which appeared in the “Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Straf- 
rechtswissenschaft,” vol. xxvii (1905), pp. 335-338, is as follows :— 

1. Many people believe that a perjurer will not be discovered if he 
employs certain mystical means; ¢. g. if, in swearing he holds his left arm 
at his back, turns the palm of the hand raised in swearing towards the 
judge, mutilates the words of the oath-formula, has sand in his boots, etc. 
(See on these points the author’s detailed article on “ Mystische Zeremo- 
nien beim Meineid,” in the “ Gerichtssaal” for 1905.) Are such beliefs 
known? 

2. Do thieves often ease themselves while at the place of robbery? 
How? Why? Where? Are the excrements covered? Do habitual crim- 
inals only do this? Are such terms as “ watchman,” “ night-watchman,” 
“serjeant,” “ picket,” “ sentinel,” “shepherd,” or similar native or foreign 
terms, applied to human excrements? What is the idea of the folk, the 
criminals, and the persons who answer this guestionnaire concerning the 
meaning of these terms? (See the author’s “Einiges iiber den grumus 
merd@ der Einbrecher” in the ‘‘ Monatsschrift fiir Kriminalpsychologie und 
Strafrechtsreform ” for 1905.) 

3. Are any superstitions known that could give occasion for theft? (See 
the author’s “‘ Diebstah] aus Aberglauben,” in the “ Archiv fiir Kriminal- 
anthropologie and Kriminalistik ” for 1905.) 

4. Are any superstitions known that could prevent or hinder theft? «¢. g. 
women with child must not steal because their children would become 
thieves; one must not steal on certain days or in certain places, or 
steal certain things, else bad luck would be incurred. (See the author’s 
“ Diebstahl verhindernder Aberglaube ” in the “ Archiv fiir Kriminalan- 
thropologie.”’) 

s5- Is the criminals’ superstition known, that in order to prevent discov- 
ery one must leave something behind at the place where the crime was 
committed ? 

6. What is known about the “religiosity” of criminals? Are “ letters 
from heaven” found among them? Do they go to church? Do they pray? 
Do they believe in a God? Do they rely on the help of God in their acts, 
or on that of some special saint? Do they keep consecrated objects for 
talismans, ¢. g. a candle, the eucharistic wafer, etc.? Do they believe that 
by confessing they will have an easier means of being absolved again? 

7. Does the folk believe that gypsies steal children? Where? Has it 
really ever happened? (See the author’s “Zum Kinderraub durch Zigeu- 
ner,” in “ Die Polizei” for 1905.) 
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8. Are “the sixth and seventh books of Moses,” “ the Spiritual Sentinel,” 
“ Faust’s Spirit-influence,” “The Romannsbiichlein,” or other like “ books 
of magic,” known among the folk? Has the belief of the folk in such 
worked harm? 

g. Are rabbits’ paws and beans used as talismans by criminals? Have 
they any other superstitious use? 

10. What popular remedies for epilepsy exist? Is the blood of an exe. 
cuted individual considered specially effective? Is the epileptic thought 
to be possessed by the devil? 

11. Is there any concrete case known where fortune-tellers have done 
harm, ¢. g. caused suicide, family quarrels, crimes, etc. ? 

12. Does the belief prevail that women with child must not take oath, 
lest their children to be born have much to do with the court? Are cases 
known where, for this reason, evidence has been refused ? 

13. Does the belief prevail that pederasty, sodomy, or lewd intercourse 
with children or virgins will heal sexual diseases? 

Dr. Hellwig has made the subject of the folk-lore of crime a special study 
and would be glad to have answers to his guestionnaire, newspaper items 
(with exact title, date, place), references to literature of an out-of-the-way 
sort, and other information sent to him at his address: “‘ KOpenick bei 
Berlin, Hohenzollernplatz 5, ii.” 

Reference may also be made here to an article by Dr. Hellwig on “ Aber- 
glaube und Strafrecht,” in the “ Unterhaltungsbeilage zur Taglichen Rund- 
schau” (Berlin), Nr. 220 (19 September, 1905). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Henri Couptn, Docteur és sciences, Lauréat de |’ Institut. Les B1IzaRRE- 
RIES DES Races HumaINges. Paris: Vuibert et Nony, 1905. Pp. 287. 
With 214 fgs. and map. 

This popular presentation of the fads and fancies of mankind traverses 
a wide field: clay-eaters, insect-dainties, gluttony, cannibals, fire-making 
without matches, Lilliput land, sports among savages, primitive telephones, 
hair-dressing, negro music, feasts merry and senguinary, animal-fights, mar- 
riage and nuptial ceremonies, children among the various races, primitive 
counting, artificial deformation of the body, tattooing, coquetry, arms defen- 
sive and offensive, peculiar beliefs, dwellings and houses, greeting and salu- 
tation, death and burial. 

On page 12 we learn that the edible ants of Brazil are dressed up as little 
dolls, and on page 246 that the inhabitants of the Cyclades salute each 
other by throwing water on their heads. Quite a collection of terms for 
“Good day!” etc., is given on pages 245-248. The Australians (p. 34) 
declare that while the flesh of the blacks is savory, that of the whites does 
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not taste at all good. On pages 55-56 reference is made to “le sport 
pédestre, — le footing” among the Opatas, Tarahumari, etc. In the brief sec- 
tion on “ Negro music” (pp. 77-85) are given the texts and musical nota- 
tion of some songs from Samoa (sic /), The section on habitations contains 
(p. 243) appropriately a figure of “les ‘gratte-ciel’ de New York,” the 
farthest remove from the roofless sleep of the savage. A good index, a thing 
often absent in French books, is a welcome feature of this volume. 


Das IcH UND DIE SITTLICHEN IDEEN IM LEBEN DER VOLKER von O, FULGEL. 

Vierte Auflage. Langensalsa: Beyer, 1904. Pp. viii, 270. 

This study of the ego and the moral idea in the life of the races of man 
contains much that is properly folkloric, touching such topics as the follow- 
ing: The ego and the name, personification and mythological conception 
of nature, the ego as the body, the ego and its environment, the contraction 
and expansion of the ego, the development of moral ideas (benevolence, 
etc., sex-customs, killing the old, societies, friend and foe, hospitality, 
cruelty, slavery), ideas of law, honor, justice, fair play, revenge, wergild, 
crime and punishment, gratitude, fidelity and truthfulness, primitive art 
(169-185), cleanliness, modesty, contentment, self-satisfaction, religion 
(good and evil influence on morality), hermitism, belief in immortality, etc. 
This book would be more useful with an index, which it entirely lacks. 

The treatment of the body of Pope Formosus (described on page 5) in 
897 A. D., reveals a concept of personality beneath that of many savages. 
The identification of image and shadow with the individuals is still known 
to the folk-lore of civilized lands, and the cult of relics adds clothing, im- 
plements, etc., after death. The separation of the living property of the 
deceased from himself comes late with some savage tribes (¢. g. in Africa). 
The name, as Goethe said, is more a part of the individual than clothing to 
be worn, it is rather a skin grown about and over him. 


Diz HEILGOTTER UND HEILSTATTEN DES ALTERTUMS. Eine archdologisch- 
medizinische Studie von Dr. Lupwic Horr. Tiibingen: Pietzcker, 1904. 
Pp. 69. 

The first section (pp. 2-57) of this monograph treats of ancient sacerdo- 
tal and folk places of cure in Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, Arabia, India, 
Japan, Egypt, Greece, among the Etruscans, Romans, Kelts, Germans ; the 
second (pp. 57-68) of hospitals, properly so-called, among the Buddhists 
(Ceylon, India, Cashmir), Jews, Greeks, Roman-Byzantines, etc. A biblio- 
graphy of 22 titles is given on page 69. With the priests figuring as “ medi- 
cine-men ” in the early history of mankind, it is natural that the first places 
of cure should have arisen within the limits of the sanctuaries of the “ cur- 
ing” gods, temples, sacred groves, etc. Water and fire, streams and 
springs, cold and hot, led to curative cults of divers sorts. Although 
toward the close of the heathen age the merciful spirit of early Christianity 
called into being hospitals and houses for the sick of a high type, the asser- 
tion of Dietrich and others, that proper hospital-care of the sick dates 
only from the beginning of the Christian era, is contrary to the facts. Its 
incorrectness is shown by the existence of the old Buddhistic hospitals in 
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Ceylon, India, Cashmir, the éafria of the Greek Asclepiads, the institu- 
tions for the care of the sick founded in Rome by Antoninus Pius, etc. In 
Mesopotamia Marduk, in Greece Apollo and Aésculapius, in Egypt Imho- 
tep were famous healing divinities, whose temples and sanctuaries were 
often in connection with springs (cold, warm, mineral) of curative reputa- 
tion. The Romans seem to have had almost a special sense for the dis- 
covery of “baths,” as the topography of Britain, continental Europe, northern 
Africa, and Roman Asia abundantly testifies. The Roman “hospitals,” as 
their names indicate, were of Greco-Byzantine origin. 


Das PFERD IM ARISCHEN ALTERTUM von JULIUS VON NEGELEIN. KoOnigs- 

berg i. Pr.: Grafe & Unzer, 1903. Pp. xxxvii, 179. 

This little book, with two good indexes (persons and subjects) and a bib- 
liography (pp. xxix—xxxvii) of 262 entries, treats of the horse in Aryan 
antiquity under the following heads: Horse and man (horse and rider, 
horse in war, the white horse), horse as deity (as symbol of thunder and 
lightning, wind, water), horse in cult (purpose and idea of sacrifice of the 
horse, the Hindu horse-sacrifice and the horse-sacrifice of other ancient 
peoples, the horse as grave-gift). In the introduction (pp. xv—xxviii) 
he sketches the history of the horse, pointing out the various stages of his 
relation to man, the folk-observation of his place-sense (the Chinese cred- 
ited the horse with “night eyes”), his eye, his ear (used as an oracle, etc.). 
The inseparability of horse and man is reflected in the old Greek concep- 
tion of the centaur. Scarcely a part or organ of the horse but has served 
some réle in medicine, sacrifice, or augury. The “pious” relationship 
between man and the horse appears in ancient religion and modern folk- 
lore. The sons of the steppe were nourished on mare’s milk. Horses 
speak, have proper names and other human attributes, are pathfinders in 
this world and in that to come. The “white horse” has a lore of its own, 


_ solar and otherwise. With several ancient peoples the horse was symbolic 


of thunder and lightning, — the horseshoe is so even now in some regions 
of the globe. He was also “the king of swiftness,” the very winds them- 
selves. Many times he was fabled to be seaborn, son or brother of the 
waters, — his footprints (like those of Pegasus) caused springs and foun- 
tains to arise. With many peoples the sacrificial horse was bound up with 
war and its cult. Often he substituted human sacrifice. Hindu horse- 
sacrifice may be a survival from the nomadic period. The idea of the per- 
sonality of the horse is still present in modern civilization, — folk-lore boasts 
a “horse heaven,” and others than the ignorant ask, “ Has the horse a 
soul?” 

Dr. von Negelein’s monograph deserves careful reading by all interested 
in the creature so aptly designated by the great English naturalist, “ our 
equine colleague, the horse.” 


Der PFLUG UND DAS PFLUGEN BEI DEN ROMERN UND IN MITTELEUROPA 
IN VORGESCHICHTLICHER ZEIT. Eine vergleichende agrargeschichtliche, 
kulturgeschichtliche und archdologische Studie zugleich als ein Beitrag 
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zur Besiedelungsgeschichte von Nassau von H. BEHLEN. Dillenberg: 

Weidenbach, 1904. Pp. xvi, 192. 

After a brief general introduction and a somewhat detailed discussion oi 
views as to the nature of the old Roman plough and the differences between 
it and the old German piough (pp. 9-30), the author considers in succession : 
The Roman plough and Roman ploughing in comparison with German 
(pp. 31-72), archeology of the plough and ploughing (pictures of the plough 
of the bronze age ; prehistoric ploughs of wood; prehistoric ploughshares, 
etc., of bronze, iron ; prehistoric relics of ploughing in the so-called ‘“‘ Hoch- 
acker” of Bavaria-Swabia ; prehistoric traces of iron ploughshare points 
on stones, — “ Pflugschrammen”). In an Addendum some later literature 
is discussed, particularly Sophus Miiller’s Charre, joug et mors (1902). A 
good index, abundant bibliographical references, and a list (p. ix) of prin- 
cipal authorities cited add to the value of this monograph. Behlen is of 
opinion that agriculture had already reached a high stage of development 
in Germany in the La Téne period, which was seriously interfered with in 
the time of the great migrations ; also the La Téne culture was not at all 
specifically Celtic, but represented rather a phase of development involv- 
ing a great part, or perhaps the whole of the culture-world of the time. The 
mother of the La Téne age was the Hallstatt period. The La Téne and 
Roman coulter (this makes a plough a plough) proves the use of an imple- 
ment corresponding to the modern one. That the ancient Romans had a 
plough and not a “hook,” Behlen believes, in opposition to Meitzen, who 
contrasts the Roman “ hook” and the German plough. Interesting discus- 
sions of the Roman words for the plough and its parts, ploughing and its 
varieties, are included. This book is a little ¢endenzids, but contains much 
useful information. 


Diz ANFANGE DER ANATOMIE BEI DEN ALTEN KULTURVOLKERN. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der Anatomie von Dr. Lupwic Hopr. Breslau: 
Miiller, 1904, pp. vii, 126. 

The two sections of this interesting monograph treat respectively of 
primitive lay anatomy (oldest names of the parts of the body, the anatomy 
of the kitchen and of sacrifice, omen and augury anatomy, primitive ana- 
tomical figures, — parts of the body in pictography of ancient Mesopotamia 
and Egypt, pictorial representations of omen anatomy and pictures of parts 


of the human body as votive gifts, — continuance in Catholic Germany and 


Austria, — and the beginnings of a scientific anatomy among the nations of 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages (Mondino de Lincci (1275-1326) was the 
first since the Alexandrine period to dare to dissect human bodies for the 
purpose of anatomical demonstration). Scientific anatomy proper dates 
from Vesalius (b. 1514), whose De corporis humani fabrica libr. septem was 
published at Bale in 1543. The very first steps of anatomy are taken when 
each people (as the child does now, after its experimentation) coins its own 
names for the various parts of the body (the author lists and discusses with 
some detail the Indo-European terms for these). A sort of specialism in 
“anatomy ” arose in the “kitchen,” where the animals and birds slain in 
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the chase were skilfully carved and prepared for the table, — the slaying of 
domestic animals also contributed something in the way of reaching vital 
: spots for the death-stroke. Cannibalism among men, too, was not without 
its bearing upon primitive anatomical knowledge, — so, likewise, sacrificial 
Y rites and feasts with their sacred morsels and titbits (particularly the inter- 
Je nal organs, etc.). Sacrifice at the altar and the careful observation in omen 

and augury of birds and animals led to more knowledge of the internal 4 
. ' anatomy of numerous creatures. In Egyptian pictography the heart was 
' represented as an urn, while the lungs were six-lobed. The votive gifts in 
the form of parts of the human body or its organs cover almost the whole 
field of expression. Their survival to-day may be read of in Andree’s 
recent work on votive gifts. 


| Diz ALTENGLISCHEN KLEIDERNAMEN. Eine kultur-geschichtlich-etymolo- 
' gische Untersuchung. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktor- 
wiirde der hohen philosophischen Fakultat der Ruprecht-Karls-Universi- 

tat zu Heidelberg vorgelegt von Litty L. STROEBE aus Karlsruhe i. B, 
Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 1904, pp. viii, 87. 

The first part of this dissertation on Old English clothing-names treats 
briefly of sources of information (Roman authors, bog-finds and excavations, 
Anglo-Saxon literary remains and MS. illustration), influence of foreign 
fashions on Anglo-Saxon dress, stuffs, and colors, dress of men and women, 
ornament, the second contains an alphabetical list (pp. 21-70) of the names 
of the individual articles of dress, and another of the names for clothing in 
general (pp. 71-84) with etymological notes and citation of authorities. 
The former list embraces 60 main-words and the latter 10. Of Latin origin 
are the following terms: belt (balteus), calc (calceus), cdsul (casula), cap 
(capa), cuffie (cuphia), mentel (mantellum), ovel (ovarium), pzell (pallium), 
q pilece (pellicia), tunece (tunica). Out of modern English have passed: 
basing, calc, cdsul (now chasudble), crusne, cuffie, cugele, fas, feax-net, 
fned, haccle (dial. Aack/e survives), here, heden, hemethe, hife, hwitel (dial. 
whittle), \otha, méo, nostle (dial. nosde), oferbraedels, reéowe (Mod. Eng. rug is 
Scand.), rifeling, rift, rocc, sciécing, strapul, swiftlere, twale (cogn. is towel 
from Teutonic through French), underwredel, wefels, wining, wloh, wrigels. 
Of the general terms for clothing we no longer know gierala (but cf. gear), 
ham and hama, h&teru, hregl (obs. raé/), réaf (cogn. is robe from Teutonic 
through French), — weed survives in “‘ widow’s weeds.” The Anglo-Saxons 
knew also si/k (seolc, side) and “ purple” (pzll), while a fine and costly 
stuff for display was called godwebd. Interesting terms are wurmfah and 
weolcenread. 


A. F.C. 
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